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CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE ROSY SHADOWS. 

" You are so lovely, Cliristabel ! " 

" I like to hear you say that." 

He drew a step nearer. 

" No one ever said so to me before, you 
see," the girl continued, a calm and gentle 
content making her eyes dreamy. 

He drew a step further off, folding his 
arms as though to restrain their impulse to 
fold about the slight form and gather it to 
his breast. 

He stood there, looking at her with a 
wistful eagerness in his dark eyes. 
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4 LADY DEANE. 

Christabel was well worth looking at at 
any time ; but now, standing beneath the 
rose-flecked shadows of a copper-beech just" 
putting forth its first fresh spring leaves, 
she was a perfect and most delicately-tinted 
picture — a picture that would have been 
fair in any eyes, and which, to those passion- 
laden ones that watched her now, seemed as 
the very light of life and love. 

She was slender in figure, as became her 
seventeen years ; small in feature ; as to 
height, of that medium which is best for a 
woman, and down her back hung two long 
plaits of warm- tinted locks — locks that 
ruffled in ripples upon her temples and 
above her tiny shell-like ears. Her eye- 
brows were dark and well-defined, and raised 
a little towards the centre; her nose had 
that slight upward curve that, combined 
with a short upper lip, gives to a woman's 
face a piquancy at once bright and sweet. 

The word charming seemed made for her. 
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She had charmed those with whom she came 
in contact all the years of her life. 

As a child she had had her own way 
among her playmates, quietly ruling over 
them — a queen "by divine right;" as a 
school-girl she had had her schoolmates at 
her feet to a girl, and been first favour- 
ite with her teachers — not excepting her 
"spiritual pastors and masters," — in spite 
of misdemeanours and lapses of judgment 
that in any one else than " Christie Clare " 
would have been visited with severest dis- 
pleasure and penalties untold. 

Those school-days were over now; her 
feet were on that boundary where girlhood 
and womanhood meet; and as she stood 
beneath the budding beech, her wondering 
eyes looked upon that revelation in a young 
girl's life — her first lover. 

Such a being, to parody the words of the 
poet laureate, is clothed with " a dearness 
not his own." He is not perhaps the man — 
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that comes after — but lie is a man ; a captive 
bound hand and foot by those potent thongs 
— her many charms ; more $?an this, he 
brings a new world to light for her, he is a 
new note in the music of life. Looking at 
him, she does not question her own heart as 
to whether she is fitted to be his wife ; does 
not ask herself if the dark days will seem 
bright because she journeys through them 
with her hand clasped in his; does not 
wonder if he is one of whose companionship 
she will never tire, or if she is one who 
can give him all the companionship he 
needs. 

These are deeper thoughts that come with 
the experience of life ; with knowledge of 
the world of men and women about us ; of 
the absolute need of sympathy of thought 
and feeling as an element of the love that 
is to last and satisfy. They are not ideas 
natural to such a maid as stood beneath the 
rosv shade that sunny morning in the fair 
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sweet spring of the year, and the fair sweet 
spring of her own young life. 

Christabel wore a dress of something soft 
and grey, girt about her lithe round waist 
with a crimson belt. Her reckless hands 
had despoiled one drooping branch of the 
tree that sheltered her of some of its many- 
tinted leaves, and fastened them in the bosom 
of her dress. Beneath her little round white 
chin was a* knot of cherry ribbon. She 
seemed decked out to match the red and 
grey canopy that stretched between her 
and the cloudless sky. 

Who that has seen a copper-beech with 
the sunshine filtering through its weft of 
tender foliage, but will say that it is as fair 
a sight as any springtime offers us ? 

There is no shade, from deepest crimson 
to so faint a rose that it is the very shadow 
of a shade, that is lacking ; the tiniest leaflets 
are silver-grey, and covered with down like 
a butterfly's wing; as the branches move 
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ever so gently ruddy lights shimmer on the 
sward beneath. 

Now they fell upon a girl's burnished 
tresses ; upon her white hands, lightly 
clasped one in the other ; upon the straight 
folds of her grey dress that outlined a form 
graceful, yet promising greater grace to 
come. 

There she stood — watching this lover of 
hers with questioning eyes ; a girl with all 
a child's simplicity, and the woman's heart 
within her breast still sleeping. 

" Christabel," said her companion, coming 
closer to her side and bending fondly over 
her, "do you know why I tell you that 
you are lovely in my eyes ? It is because 
I love you — not as the boy who was your 
playmate, but as a man who would lay his 
life at your feet." 

Christabel looked up, calmly contemplat- 
ing him, and — smiled. 

" You were a nice boy, Edgar, and very 
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kind to me. Do you remember that day at 
Lady Graham's when I fell out of the swing ? 
I would swing standing up, you know, and 
down I came, right on my head 1 " 

He had turned away from her, and was 
beating one hand against the other in a sort 
of dumb despair. 

She mistook his silence for a patient list- 
ener's interest in the incident of the swing 
at Lady Graham's. 

" I think I must have been stunned at 
first: I don't seem to remember anything 
after the rope going up ever so high — 
quite high among the branches of a tree 
that stood near — and hearing some one 
shout, until I was lying on the grass, and 
you had your arm under my head. I 
think you were crying. Do you know, 
Gar, I really think it was wonderfully kind 
of you to care so much " 

"Will you give me the chance of being 
kind to you always ? Will you let me try 
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• . • and show you how kind I can be to 
you . . . Christabel?" 

His voice was hoarse with passion ; she 
could feel his hand tremble as it rested on 
her shoulder. 

The girl's calm face grew troubled — not 
with love ; it was no angel of tenderness 
that troubled the still waters.. No, it was 
fear — fear of a strange depth of feeling that 
she could not fathom ; of a passion of 
entreaty that found no echo in her own 
heart, 

" You want me to marry you ? " she said, 
almost under her breath, and looking, not at 
her old play-fellow (who was so much, much 
nicer in the days when he picked her up 
after that nasty fall), but at the trees 
covered with pearl-white blossoms gleaming 
against the blue strip beyond — at the droop- 
ing willows, each bending branch laden with 
pallid budding leaves. 

"Yes," he answered, drawing a deep 
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breath, and pressing her hand against his 
heart ; " I would have you for my wife." 

Christie's serious mood passed like a 
summer cloud. 

She drew her hand away from his, and 
raising herself on tip-toe, gathered a little 
bunch of leaves, so richly rosy that they 
shone like rubies in the sunshine. 

"I don't think I should like to marry 
anybody . . . yet," she said, carefully adding 
these treasures to the rest of her spoils ; 
"you see, I have hardly enjoyed myself 
ax an . . • 

"If you loved me, your greatest happi- 
ness would be in being ever by my side ..." 
he answered, making a great effort to 
speak calmly, for he saw that she must 
be humoured like a wayward child. 

" Would it ? " said Christabel. 

She was beginning to feel the sweetness 
of being wooed. Vanity was ready to take 
the guise of love, and the sheen of that 
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pleasure with which a young girl listens 
to the first words of manly adulation that 
fall upon her ears was making Edgar Deane 
fancy he saw the dawn of the love-light in 
her eyes. 

"You ought not to be afraid to trust 
me, Christie," he said, with a tremble in 
his voice that all his efforts failed to sup- 
press; "I am no boy to take a passing 
fancy for love, or exalt mere admiration 
of a girl's beauty into a passion. My 
love for you has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength; it 
has been to me a shield and buckler against 
all evil ... my darling — will you give 
me what I crave for ? Will you promise to 
be my wife one day ? " 

This was pretty pleading to listen to, 
out there in the balmy brightness of that 
fair May day; and Christie's heart heaved 
with a gentle sigh of content, while a rose 
as bright as the little leaves above her 
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head, stole into her cheek, and made her 
ten times lovelier than before. 

She felt Edgar's arm pass gently round 
her shoulders; she felt the heavy throb- 
bing of his heart as he drew her closer 
and closer to him; and all at once a sudden 
dread that she was drifting somewhere 
without her own free will came over her. 

She looked wistfully into the sunshine 
beyond the shadow in which they two 
stood, as if searching for help and guid- 
ance. 

Some trees near lifted their blossom-laden 
branches to the smiling sky ; a thousand 
birds lilted in the woods beyond; a sheen 
of blue was on the grass, spring's virgin 
diadem of violets — all was beautiful, all 
spoke of happiness, and of the sweet promise 
of still sweeter joys to come . . . 

There seemed no trouble, no thought of 
anxious fear, in all the wide beautiful world, 
except in this man at her side ; this man 
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with the eager face, fond eyes, and im- 
passioned voice. 

No more tender-hearted maiden lived 
than Christabel ; and now, was it not hard 
for her little hand to withhold the boon 
that Edgar craved — to keep back that gift 
of herself, and of all her life to come, that 
would make him as glad as the. glad world 
about them ? 

" What does this silence mean, Christie ? " 
he said, trying to look into the face that 
was turned away from him; "cannot you 
read your own heart, child? I am not a 
patient man — you know that." 

" I never tried to read it," she said, 
pressing her hands tightly together, and 
looking at him, .wistful, puzzled, uncertain 
— " and now — I cannot tell what it says." 

He let her go, and with an impatient 
exclamation turned away. 

" I should not mind — being engaged to 
you, Gar, if it would make you happy, and 
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if — you are quite sure you wouldn't want 
me to be — married." 

"Not yet," said Gar, his whole face 
radiant, his hands catching and holding 
hers; "not for ever so long. No, no, 
Christie, my own sweet darling, T do possess 
just a little common-sense — and, as the old 
song says, ' My love, she's but a lassie yet ! ' " 

" Indeed she is," said the girl with some- 
thing pathetic in the ring of her voice; 
"she hardly feels more than a child, and 
it frightens her, Gar, that you care for her 
so much 1 " 

" Where is your hat ? " he said abruptly, 
dropping her hands, and peering about for 
the missing head-gear : " Let us go down 
to the brook." 

A rustic seat stood under a whitethorn 
not many yards off, and there, turned 
upside down to do duty as a basket and 
filled to the brim with moss and primroses, 
was Christabers little sailor-hat. 
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She ran off to get it, emptied its pretty 
freight upon the ground, and then, not 
without an air of some coquetry, put it on. 

She was charmed with the suggested 
change of programme. It would have been 
better than even wandering by the brook, 
to have run races with Bernard, Edgar's 
big brown - eyed dog, a creature as in- 
telligent as many men, and more faithful' 
than most ; but this sage was walking 
demurely at his master's heels, looking as 
if there were no such thing to his know- 
ledge as green alleys where the tree-shadows 
played hide-and-go-seek, or such a pastime 
as rolling over and over upon a carpet pied 
green and white in a design, of grass and 
daisies. 

Bernard had a strange intuition of his 
master's moods, and neither one nor the 
other looked as if the suggestion of races 
was a possibility just now, thought Chris- 
tabel. 
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It was all very well to be made love to 
under the rosy shadows of the copper- 
beech, but she liked nothing that made 
her feel tragic and uncomfortable; and 
Edgar, at least, had made her feel both ; 
indeed, she really thought she should have 
cried. 

Her companion was very silent as they 
took their way to the larch-wood, and 
Bernard followed with his big bushy tail 
half-mast high, now and again shoving his 
cold muzzle into his master's hand. 

They might just as well all be going to a 
funeral, thought Christabel, pouting ! 

But when they got to the wood and 
saw the silvery stream, so limpid as it ran 
sparkling along its shallow bed, the girl 
forgot all her discontent, and fancied that 
the flowers and ferns upon its margin seemed 
as if bending down to kiss it for its beauty 
as it passed. Here and there upon its breast 
floated garlands of green water-plants dotted 
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with yellow and white blossoms, pretty 
tangles that rustled and stirred with the 
stirring of the eddies beneath them. 

"Isn't this the bonniest brook that ever 
ran through a wood?" cried Christabel. 
" I like it best just at the bend there, where 
the larch-trees meet above it. How pretty 
their pale-green tassels are ; and, oh, Gar — 
there goes a squirrel ! " 

She stood to watch the little bright-eyed 
creature dart from branch to branch, his 
busby tail waving like a pennon ; she even 
clapped her hands to make him run the 
faster. Then she stooped to draw one of 
those floating garlands from the water. 
Certainly there was but little of the silent, 
almost solemn joy of the newly-betrothed 
maiden about Christabel ! 

Edgar, who had been watching her with a 
wistful longing in his eyes, laid a restraining 
hand upon her arm. 

"They look so pretty where they are — 
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you will only leave them on the grass to die. 
You threw your primroses away ..." 

"I did not want them any more," she 
answered, mutinous. 

" I know," he said, sadly ; " you are but 
a child still, dear — and yet you have the 
makings of a grand woman about you, 
Christabel ! " he added proudly. 

This last speech did not please my lady 
at all. 

It was quite a different kind of thing to 
all those nice sweet words — words that 
made her feel like a girl in a book — 
uttered beneath the rosy shadows of the 
beech-tree. 

"You are speaking like Miss Jennings the 
dressmaker," said Christie, pouting; "she 
always says ' the makings ' of a dress " 

" I am like a child crying for the moon, 
like a traveller in the desert trying to slake 
his thirst at the waters of a mirage, when I 
try to make you understand what is in my 
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heart towards you/' said Edgar, with ex- 
ceeding bitterness; "I have dreamed dreams 
of what a grand thing I might make of life, 
what good use of the position and the 
wealth God has given me, with you for ever 
by my side, helping me, strengthening my 
hands, winning for me those whom I want 
to influence by your sweet ways and gentle 
looks ..." 

" What is the good of talking of me help- 
ing you in things when you are just going 
away with Mr. Ffolliot to that place up at 
the top of a mountain where there will be 
no one but your two selves, and the clouds, 
and a few eagles and goats ? " 

" I am not going to stay with the eagles 
and the goats for ever ! " said Edgar, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. 

"Aren't you?" she answered, with an 
audacious assumption of simplicity. Then, 
some bad angel hovering near prompted 
her to add : "If you are as tiresome as 
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you have been this morning, I shall begin 
to wish you were " 

" Going to stay away for ever ? " 

" Yes." 

The word dropped from lips that trem- 
bled a little, though : for Christabel began 
to be frightened at the look upon her lover's 
face. 

At all times this girl was a strange 
mixture of audacity and sweetness. She 
had perfect confidence in her powers of 
winning back what the moment before her 
daring hand had cast aside ; but now some 
instinct warned her that she was playing 
with edge-tools. In spite of what her 
companion had said, she had gathered the 
long spray of green with its tiny golden 
flowers, and was making believe to dry it 
with her handkerchief. The process was 
not satisfactory, however, so she threw the 
river-weed upon the grass. . 

She did so, hoping that her silent, moody 
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companion would begin to scold her 
about it. 

But he took no heed. 

She might have plucked that fragrant 
snow the may-bloom that hung in soft 
sweet-smelling masses above their heads, in 
handfuls, and flung it into the stream to 
drift away none could tell where, and he 
would have taken no notice. 

Christabel looked up questioningly at the 
man who walked by her side in gloomy 
silence. 

Edgar Deane was a handsome fellow; 
there could be no doubt about that. In 
his loose grey morning suit and dark felt 
hat, he also looked — just what he was — a 
perfect gentleman by birth and breeding. 
The face beneath the hat showed a grand 
outline of feature ; the square brow framed 
by short crisp locks black as a raven's wing ; 
the eyes full of fire ; the quickening smile 
full of charm; but there was a want of 
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repose about the whole personality of the 
man — an eager restlessness in voice and 
motion that told of a highly-strung nervous 
temperament. His was a character generous 
in impulse, lacking all power of self- 
discipline, and with no capabilities either 
of patience or endurance. High resolves 
never realized for want of method; grand 
aspirations, built as "towers by ghostly 
masons wrought," and doomed never to take 
any more substantial form ; passionate long- 
ings after the highest good, yet a disdain 
of the quiet toil that leads up to it ; a 
wish to regenerate the world, yet utterly 
lacking in appreciation of that truth that 
"he that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city " — such were the 
mental attributes of Edgar Deane. 

He was always full of some Utopian 
scheme or another, and just now his whole 
life and thoughts were filled by the idea of 
winning Christie Clare — of being before- 
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hand with all other wooers to claim that 
virgin soil, the girl's heart and mind, for 
his own, to train and cultivate it with his 
own hand; in fact, to be the creator of 
such a woman, such a help-meet, such a 
companion as he had formed already in 
his own mind as his ideal. 

From a child he had been trained to 
think that for him to want a thing was but 
the preface to getting it. If he had cried 
for the moon, his mother, Lady Deane, and 
one Michael Daly, an old family retainer 
who had been his father's valet and was 
now his, would have set about searching 
out how they might lay hold of some ladder 
long enough to reach it. 

The moon that now he coveted was the 
light of Christie's love to shine upon his 
life in all the days to come ; and Lady 
Deane was of opinion that any girl had 
only to be made aware of such a flattering 
fact as that the young heir of Glen Deane 
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sighed for her love, to lay her heart at his 
feet and count herself most highly favoured. 

In her pride and motherly adoration of 
this her only son, she could not fathom the 
girlish coquetry, the mingled simplicity and 
wilfulness, of such a girl as Christabel. 

Yet, could she have seen the pair as they 
wandered by the brook-side, where the air 
was faintly sweet with may- blossom and 
the glad thrushes strained their speckled 
throats on every tree, she might have real- 
ised that the course of Edgar's wooing was 
not running as smoothly as might have 
been wished. 

" Just listen to that blackbird singing ! " 
said Christabel, tired of, and to say the 
truth, a little frightened at, her companion's 
stern face and unbroken silence. " I know 
it is a blackbird, for I saw his yellow bill 
as he flew." 

The blackbird might have been a raven, 
his mellow gurgling song might have been 
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the groans of a barrel-organ, for all the 
notice Edgar took of either. 

Then Christabel grew desperate. He 
looked so sad, so weary, this man who had 
wooed her out in the fair May sunshine as 
knights of old wooed those maidens who 
were always looking out of the windows of 
stately castles ! He looked so grieved, and 
— he had been so kind to her ever since 
she could remember ! Perhaps it would be 
just as nice to marry him as any one else — 
presently. Besides, Gar had said it would 
make him happy ; that if she promised to 
be his wife "one of these fine days" she 
should take her own time about when that 
fine day should be. 

She wished he would speak. 

Even if he would scold her it would be 
better than sulking, and making her feel as 
if she had been naughty. She remembered 
feeling something the same one day at 
school when she had drawn a lot of frogs 
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dancing hornpipes all round the edge of her 
French dictation, and mam'zelle — ever so 
pale and tired after a long hour's struggle 
with British density — looked over her 
spectacles and said with an air of hopeless 
resignation : " Encore une fois, Mademoi- 
selle Clare I " What did she do to make it 
up with poor patient mam'zelle on that 
occasion ? 

Ah, yes, Christabel remembered. She 

rewrote the theme, and then — touched the 

« 

Frenchwoman's sallow cheek with her lips. 

" Gar — " said the girl, the soft colour 
mounting up to the very brim of the little 
sailor-hat ; " don't be angry with me. I 
was always nothing but a silly child. I 
sometimes think I shall never be anything 
else. I didn't really mean that I would 

like you to stay away for ever, and 

Gar, I will — kiss you — if you like — if it 
would put you in a good temper again. ..." 

He turned quickly, the light of a 
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passionate joy in his eyes. He caught her 
to his heart, and fondly and reverently he 
kissed the sweet shy eyes, the changing 
cheek, the smiling mouth. . . . 

As to the little sailor-hat, it fell off, 
rolled among the dead leaves of the past 
year, through which pale spears of grass 
and curled-up fronds of fern were peeping, 
and would have tumbled into the water, but 
that Bernard caught it just in time, and sat 
there with it in his mouth, wagging his tail 
in high delight at his own prowess. 

This, then, was their betrothal in the 
quiet wood — with the brooklet rippling at 
their feet and bearing on its breast the 
wee flowers, white and gold — with the may- 
bloom making all the world sweet with its 
exquisite perfume — with the thrushes sing- 
ing a welcome to the summer that was 
coming. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MY LADY. 

When a life draws on to its winter, when 
its spring, summer, and autumn are past, 
is there anything sadder than to look back 
along its course and see nothing but disap- 
pointment on every hand? Dreams never 
realised — hopes that have fallen to the 
ground like blackened and blighted grain — 
no fair flowers of rest and content up- 
springing on the barren sod, no smiles of 
love on earth, no light from heaven to bless 
and guide, turning even the tears of sorrow 
to brightness like dew-drops in the sun; 
nothing but one vast arid plain through 
which the weary feet have toiled; nothing 
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but murky gloom through which the aching 
eyes, too hard to soften with the radiance of 
a tear, have strained in vain for the vision 
of some rest to come ! 

A life may be sin-stained, made desolate 
by bereavemente, full of bodily suffering or 
mental sorrow, and yet less unutterably sad 
to contemplate than such a life as this. 
Wealthy, beautiful, born of gentle lineage, 
educated as became these gifts of fortune, 
yet had the one-time wife, and now the 
widow, of Sir Anthony Deane of Glen Deane 
made nothing of her life but a barren 
failure. 

The lines in her chiselled face, lines far 
too deep for her fifty years, told you that. 
The haughty reserve of her manner, a 
reserve that had in it at times not a little 
defiance, set her apart as one who was in 
truth an Ishmael amongst women. All her 
life through she had missed that inestimable 
stay and comfort, the true love and friend- 
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ship that one woman can give to another : 
a stay that she had felt the need of at times, 
yet that she would rather have died than 
acknowledge. The nature that is cursed 
with the double curse of jealousy and selfish- 
ness, can know no friendship ; even love, 
when it comes to such, is like the deadly 

nightshade itself, whose very flowers are 
poison. 

She had not married Anthony Deane for 
money ; she had plenty of her own : nor 
for rank, for her own equalled his. She had 
married him for love — such a love as she 
was capable of giving; a love rotten with 
selfishness and embittered by a life-long 
jealousy. He was her husband — hers in the 
same sense as the jewels that sparkled in 
her casket — hers to wear before the eyes of 
an admiring world ; hers to rule ; hers to 
grasp and hold, no matter how the grasp 
hurt, or how the victim struggled. 

Thus she made of her love a chain to 
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bind a man's life, instead of a spell to win 
his heart ; and in time — the end came. 

Her jealousy of every friend the man 
possessed ; her prying curiosity that would 
fain probe every word and action of his life ; 
her hatred of the pursuits he loved ; her 
interference in everything that concerned 
him, made his life a misery to him. 

He saw other men happy in their homes ; 
lovingly greeted, ever welcome yet never 
tied captive — never bound to one changeless 
routine. He saw wives finding happiness 
in making their husbands so ; tender and 
loyal, yet never trying to sap all manliness 
and independence out of the lives bound up 
with theirs. Such content was not for him. 

Gradually, with slow and painful effort, 
Sir Anthony gave up his friends one after 
the other, until at last he lived as com- 
pletely isolated from all sympathy and 
companionship, as if he had been the in- 
habitant of a desert island. 
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He bought a costly peace at home, pay- 
ing the bitter price in sullen silence. Any 
sacrifice seemed better than to live in a 
ceaseless din of reproaches night and day ; 
any renunciation better than seeing the 
friends he valued insulted by his wife's 
repellant manner. 

But Lady Deane had been used to having 
a grievance and did not care to be deprived 
of an accustomed luxury. 

So she watched and waited, and at length 
opportunity presented itself. 

One day she went into her husband's 
private room, the room where he transacted 
all his business, saw his agent, and passed 
his most peaceful hours. 

A letter lay upon the desk. It was 
directed in a woman's handwriting — a hand 
that told the writer must be a gentle- 
woman too. In a moment the mad fiend 
of jealousy clutched at my lady's heart. She 
forgot that she, too, was, or ought to be, a 
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gentlewoman. She tore open the envelope 
— devoured the contents — and — found that 
she had dishonoured herself in her own 
eyes, and in her husband's, for — nothing. 

The letter was from the daughter of an 
old friend of Sir Anthony's. She was left 
a widow with sons to educate. She wrote 
to him trustfully, confident of his kindly 
feelings towards herself and her belongings. 
She kept nothing back from him of how 
painfully in many ways she was placed — 
she asked him to use his influence to assist 
her — to hold her confidence sacred. 

Lady Deane had just got to the end of 
the letter, and, not without some feeling of 
shame, was about to put it back into its 
torn envelope, when her husband — white to 
the lips with rage — came to her side. 

His hand shook as he held it out to her. 

"So," he said, "you steal into my room 
like a thief to spy upon me ; you open my 
private letters, forgetting who you are, and 
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what you ought to be. I have never done 
you any wrong, and you know it ; why do 
you treat me like this ? I have tried to be 
true to you — I have tried to make you 
happy, and you know it — and yet you pry 
after me as if I were a criminal and you a 
detective. It is not this letter — that 
is a small thing. You would have been 
welcome enough to see it — there is nothing 
in my life that I want to hide from you. 
No, it is not that : it is your creeping, 
underhand ways — your ceaseless dogging 
my footsteps — prying into my affairs — your 
humiliating me in my own eyes and those 
of others— that is eating the heart out of my 
life. What have I done to you that you 
should make my life so wretched? Can 
you not see — can you not feel — what you are 
driving me to ... ? There, give me my 
letter ; and now — go ! " 

Cowed for once in her life, she went at 
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As she stood a moment at the door and 
looked back, she saw that he had laid his 
arms across the desk and hidden his face 
upon them. 

After this, with the passing of the years, 
things went on from bad to worse. 

Life is a hard struggle to one bound 
to such a nature as that of the woman 
who was Sir Anthony Deane's wife. There 
is no rest, no repose of heart or mind. 
Existence is a ceaseless progression from 
one petty worry to another — a constant 
dread as to what trivial thing may be 
turned into a source of annoyance next. 
Such a life needs some solace. 

And at last Sir Anthony found one. He 
found something that seemed to lighten the 
burden fate had bound upon his back; 
something that made the weary way in 
which his tired feet had to walk less 
wearisome. 

He found companions from whom all his 
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wife's exacting jealousy could not divorce 
him; companions who wrote no letters for 
her to open, against whose possible power of 
influence it was in vain for her to nurse a 
grudge ; companions who cheered his heart 
within him, and raised the pall of gloom 
that brooded over his life. 

These companions were the glass and 
bottle. He kept their jocund company- 
right merrily through many an hour of 
the night, hurling a curse at his wife if 
she stole in unawares, scorn in her eyes, 
reproaches on her lips. 

"You drove me to it!" he would cry- 
" I am happy now — leave me in peace." 

What a peace ! The peace of a besotted 
forgetfulness. 

These bouts of drinking on the part of 
Sir Anthony Deane, of Glen Deane, from 
being occasional, became habitual. When, 
indeed, does the man or woman who em- 
barks on such a course stand still ? 
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The stimulants that had been sought 
after as a means of forgetfulness, grew to 
be at last a daily, hourly need. 

The natural candour of Sir Anthony's 
mind became warped. He grew cunning 
with the cunning of the secret but con- 
firmed drunkard who loves to baffle the 
astuteness of those about him. 

Lying prone in a deadly stupor, or raving 
like a madman, many wretched hours of 
his miserable, degraded life passed uncon- 
sciously to himself, but full of unspeakable 
dread and pain to those about him. 

One faithful creature never left his side 
in these dark days, and that was Michael 
Daly. When the worst of the bout was 
over the two would talk of " Master 'Gar," 
the only son of this most unhappy father. 

Sir Anthony would listen eagerly to oft- 
told tales of the lad's boyish days. Then 
all at once break into maudlin tears, sob 
like a child, and moan out words like these : 
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" Don't let the boy grow to think hardly 
of me, Daly . . . tell him I always loved 
him — always, even at my worst, yes — 
through it all . . . my brave, bonnie boy ! " 

There was a certain room in Glen Deane 
opening into the shrubbery, called the gun- 
room. It lay at the end of a long passage, 
and was therefore a good deal isolated from 
the rest of the house. 

Here, in the shooting season, sportsmen 
had been wont to gather together and tell 
of the "bags" they had made, or of the 
ill-luck that had befallen them. Here, 
while the smoke curled up from meerschaum 
and cigar, had Sir Anthony spent some of 
the more peaceful hours of his early married 
life. Here had he found escape possible 
from the thraldom of a woman's will. In 
this room then, far removed from all the 
rest of the household, he took to sitting up 
to all hours of the night, or rather morning : 
and many a time Michael Daly, stealing 
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down from his own sleepless bed, helped 
his master's uncertain footsteps up the 
grand old stairway where from the panelled 
walls generations of Deanes looked down 
upon this, their latest representative. 

People pitied Lady Deane in these terrible 
times — that is, the women did. 

The men shrugged shoulders, lifted eye- 
brows, and in the retirement of smoking- 
rooms spoke of Sir Anthony as " Poor 
devil I " adding mysteriously, " No wonder, 
no wonder ! " 

And all the while, whenever she had the 
chance, the wife ceased not to reproach the 
husband, ceased not to sneer at him in his 
misery and degradation. 

At last, one n night, maddened by the 
clamour of her tongue, he struck the lips 
that reviled him. He was more than half- 
drunk at the time — when indeed was he 
otherwise ? 

Daly chanced to be absent. There was no 
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living creature near to stand between the 
two ; no one to restrain the man, no one to 
plead for forbearance from the woman. 

Lady Deane had just said that there was 
not a hound in the kennel she did not count 
a worthier thing than the man whose name 
she bore, when that cruel blow silenced her. 

She stood before her husband, still as a 
statue. Her face was like that of a dead 
woman; wan, bloodless, save for the red 
mark across her mouth. Her eyes were as 
hot burning coals, glowing with the fire of 
a hatred beyond all words. But the man 
feared them not. 'He poured forth such a 
torrent of invective as would have made a 
weaker woman cower as from a hail of 
stones. 

He told her she had cursed his life, 
murdered every good impulse in his nature 
— stung him to madness, driven him to 
drink with the bitterness of her tongue, 
the ceaseless worry of her discontent. 
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She listened in stony calmness to his 
words, slowly passing and repassing her 
handkerchief across the lips he had dis- 
honoured. 

When he was silent, she said, speaking 
slowly, deliberately, calmly : 

"Now you have said your say, let me 
say mine. I have worn out your love long 
since, you tell me. I can live without it. 
You have struck me to-night. A drunkard 
already, you have now sunk lower still — 
you have become a coward. You say there 
is one thing on earth — one only — that you 
love, and that is Edgar — our son. Well, it 
is through him I shall revenge the wrong 
you have done me. You shall be in my 
hands what the Helots were in the hands of 
the Spartan mothers of their day. I shall 
teach your own son to hate you — to despise 
you — I shall tell him how low you have 
fallen — I shall tell him you struck the 
woman who bore him." 
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Without another word, she swept defiant 
from the room. 

She had won the day ; she had come off 
victor in the struggle — ay, though the red 
brand lay across her lips. 

She had seen her husband shrink be- 
neath her scathing words. She had seen him 
lift his clasped hands to heaven with an 
exceeding bitter cry . . . 

Did nothing warn her, as she passed along 
beneath those pictures of dead - and - gone 
Deanes of the Glen, that there was one, only 
two generations back, whom the men of his 
day had called " mad Sir Gilbert " ? 

Would nothing call to her remembrance 
the pregnant fact that, looking further back 
still in the family history, there was yet 
another " mad Deane " ? Was no good 
angel near to warn her that the face that 
glared upon her as she left the room was 
not that of a man tried sorely past all words, 
but that of one whose sorrows and whose 
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evil habits had so shattered and weakened 
his mental powers that, under the pressure 
of intense excitement, he was, for the time 
being, as mad as " mad Sir Gilbert," or that 
other mad Deane who had gone before ? 

The sin that had become habitual — the 
cup in which Sir Anthony had tried to 
drown reflection — had done its work at last, 
like the fire that brings out some fatal 
writing, hitherto invisible, upon the page 
that is exposed to its scathing heat, 

i^ ^r ^p t^ ^r> ^ 

The day after this dread encounter be- 
tween man and wife, the local papers had 
a graphic account of a fatal gun accident 
at Glen Deane. 

It seemed that Sir Anthony had taken 
down a fowling-piece from the wall of the 
gun-room, ignorant of the fact that by some 
unhappy mistake it had been laid by still 
loaded. 

" Death from misadventure " was the 
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verdict given at the inquest that followed. 
Evidence was brought forward to show that 
hardly had the baronet taken the gun from 
its rest, when it went off in his hands, 
the charge entering his throat and chest. 
He died, before medical aid could be pro- 
cured, choked by the flow of blood. . . . 

Lady Deane, startled by the report of fire- 
arms, hurried to the fatal spot, but only in 
time to see her husband breathe his last in 
the arms of an old and devoted servant. 

Of course, the county was greatly excited. 
People said Lady Deane "bore it beauti- 
fully " ; but, again, shoulders were shrugged 
and eyebrows raised among the men. The 
poor fellow had been " shaky," they said — 
" terribly shaky " — for a long time. It was 
quite as well that the son — now Sir Edgar 
— happened to be travelling abroad ; though, 
to be sure, the shock of coming home to so 
much trouble would be great. It was said, 
too, that the lad was much attached to his 
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father, which made it all the worse. Thus 
wagged the tongues of those who knew a 
little, or knew nothing, or thought they 
knew a great deal, of the matter in hand. 

But some other topic arose to engage 
the public mind, and the desolate house 
among the woods, silent and gloomy, was 
all but forgotten. 

Meanwhile, Michael Daly had been put 
to the question by his master's widow. 

It was an ordeal he had expected. There- 
fore he was not taken by surprise. 

She had grown marvellously white and 
wan since such dread things had happened 
in her home. The line between her brows, 
that of late years had so marred the beauty 
of her face, had deepened. Her dark eyes 
seemed to have sunk into her head. From 
their cavernous sockets they watched, 
defiant, proud, suspicious, a world she 
scorned. 

Yet was she a handsome, stately woman 
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in her sable dressing - robes, the widow's 
diadem of snowy white, resting on her dark 
luxuriant hair like a crown. As if by 
mutual consent, Michael Daly and his 
widowed mistress had avoided each other 
as much as possible since Sir Anthony's 
death. 

Now, she had summoned the old servitor 
to her presence. 

" Daly," she said, in that even, passionless 
voice that changed or faltered so seldom ; 
" did your master speak after you . . . found 
him that night ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Could you understand what he said ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

" Tell me what it was." 

" He said to . . . give his love to Master 
Gar." 

The man's hand, resting on the table, 
shook till the table shook with it. 

" Was that all ? " asked Lady Deane, the 
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line between her brows showing so deeply 
that it looked like a cut. 

"No, my lady." 

"What else did he say?" 

She drew her breath a little slower than 
usual; the line deepened still, and her lips 
grew white. These were all the outer 
signs of the storm that raged within her 
breast. 

"He says — says the master — 'I couldn't 
live to see the boy learn to hate me/ . . . 
says he." 

Daly did not look at his mistress as he 
spoke. He drew his breath hard in between 
each word. When he had done speaking 
his face was all drawn and puckered like 
that of a child who strives not to weep, and 
the tears were raining from his eyes. 

Lady Deane knew the worst now. 

She knew that for ever and for aye, as 
long as they two should live, the knowledge 
of a secret must lie between herself and this 
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man — the secret that Sir Anthony Deane — 
her husband — died by his own hand. 

" You did not speak of this — of what Sir 
Anthony had said — at the inquest ? " 

" No, my lady." 

" What would you have done if you had 
been more closely questioned — being upon 
your oath ? " 

" Swore I had nothing to tell, at all, at 
all. I'd have bit my tongue out, and spat 
it on the floor, before I'd have let it say 
a word to set the tongues of other folk 
wagging about the master." 

" Do you know that to swear falsely is a 
crime ? Do you know that if you had done 
this, and it could have been proved against 
you, you could have been put into prison ? " 

" Yes, my lady." 

Daly was not weeping now. Bis eyes, 
keen, firm, resolute, looked his questioner 
full in the face. 

Lady Deane was satisfied. 

VOL. I. e 
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This faithful servant was unprincipled; 
entirely so, where his affections were deeply 
concerned. He would commit a crime, and 
think it none, to shield the name he loved 
from reproach and shame. 

Her secret was safe. 

She drew a long breath of relief and rose 
from her chair. 

She would not willingly have asked 
another question, or wasted her breath in 
useless words. 

But the old man's thoughts had cen- 
tered upon that last awful scene in the life 
over which he had watched and sorrowed 
through the long years. He went on to 
complete his pitiful narrative. 

" After master had spoke those words, my 
lady, he put his arm up over my neck, and 
looked at me so sad-like, I just clean forgot 
myself, and made so free as lay a kiss upon 
his forehead — just at the side where the 
hair parted and curled so pretty — I did it 
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in a minute — without a thought 

I'm scarce after thinking as the master was 
angry with me neither, for a kind of a smile 
come over his face .... it did indeed, my 
lady . . . . " 

Daly glanced at the still, dark face by the 
window. He dreaded to see some sign of a 
haughty intolerance of his words. 

But no ; the line between the parallel 
brows was less deeply marked ; the grand 
curves of the mouth were less hard. 

Not that any shadow of tenderness towards 
the husband she had lost was softening my 
lady's heart. No, not that; but the more 
proofs this man gave of his entire and blind 
devotion to his master, the safer was her 
secret. 

Most men and women have enemies in 
the world, and enemies are fond of having 
a stone put into their hands by fate, ready 
to throw at what they hate. 

Those last words of the man who died, 
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not by any "misadventure/' but by his 
own hand, might become stones in the 
hands of those who hated her — stones 
that would hurt and sting in time to come, 
hitting not only herself but — through her — 
her son. 

And she had many enemies, this woman 
of the iron will and loveless life. 

She had not isolated her husband from all 
friends, all companionship, without making 
bitter enemies of men, and women too, in 
the process. 

It would be an ill thing for Lady Deane, 
should these, and such as these, get hold of 
the idea that she had driven Sir Anthony 
to his death : that she had first rendered 
his life barren, arid, joyless, and then thrust 
him to the thought of death as a possible 
refuge from cruel life. 

But no; it would never be. The world 
would never know. Her secret was safe. 
She had no fear. In the new sweetness of 
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this sense of security, she was almost gentle 
in the utterance of her next words to Daly. 

" You would like to stay in my service ? " 

" I would like to stay with Master Edgar, 
my lady, if you are willing. I'd like to 
wait on him, and follow him all over the 
world, as I did his father before him. I'm 
getting an old man now, my lady; but 
may be I'll do as well for Master Edgar as 
a younger hand ; I, as have carried him 
pick-a-back many's the time across the 
brook, and helped him set snares in the 
wood to catch the dicky-birds. He's grow- 
ing a fine young gentleman is Master Edgar 
— Lord, save us I Sir Edgar, I should say 
now — he's a brave heart of his own, 
that he has ; but 0, my lady, I'm just 
scared — I'm fair, downright scared to think 
of him coming home from foreign parts to 
find this house so silent ! " 

Was she scared too ? 

He could not tell ; for as he spoke she 
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turned to the window and stood there 
looking out at the dreary winter landscape. 
Then with a movement of her hand dismissed 
him. 

" It's sorry work," muttered the old man 
to himself as he went back to his pantry ; 
"sorry work enough all this twisting one's 
words this way and that like snakes in 
underwood ; but there's one comfort as I 
can lay to heart, and that's this — master's 
clean out of the way of worry now ; no one 
can't worry him no more, wish how they 
may ; and as for the rest on't, God won't 
lay his sins to his charge over much. He 
won't judge master hard, no more than He 
would any poor mad fellow who commits a 
crime, never dreaming what he does no 
more than the babe unborn. There's one 
thing I'd like to know, and it's this — I'd 
like to know if master knows how poor old 
Daly misses him ? Eh, but he were a bonnie 
boy, was Master Anthony, time as he got 
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the shelty pony, and straddled his bits o' 
legs across the broad back of it! 'Daly,' 
says he, ' don't I cut a fine figure, my 
boy?' and the rogue tipped me the wink, 
so he did, so as I was nigh smotherin' wi' 
laughter . . ." 

Daly was making believe to clean the 
plate as he talked to himself in this quaint 
and homely fashion. It seemed as if never 
yet was silver so hard to brighten. Was 
the dimness on the silver after all, or was 
it in the eyes of the old man who tried so 
hard to rub it away ? 
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CHAPTER ni. 

DAY-DAWN. 

There is no nature all bad ; no heart 
all stone. With the same jealous exaction, 
but also with a tenderness that she had 
never given to her husband, Lady Deane 
loved this only child of hers, this Edgar, 
who was coming home to find that home 
desolate. Strange, indeed, it was how the 
love that was real, leavened the jealousy 
that formed its other element ! 

She had never cared for her husband in 
the best sense of the word. She had never 
set his happiness before her as a thing to 
be longed for, striven for, worked up to. 
She had never longed and prayed for the 
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power to keep his love, as some women long 
and pray throughout a desolate, loveless life. 
That the world should deem him the slave 
of her caprice — that was all she craved for. 
With her son — her bonnie handsome boy — it 
was otherwise. That strange law of retribu- 
tion that God has woven in with the woof 
and warp of every man and woman's life, 
was working with this jealous, loveless wife ; 
leading her to lay at the feet of another 
that absolute devotion and passionate idol- 
atry that ever holds within it the germ of 
inevitable suffering. To win and keep her 
boy's love, to teach him to look upon her, 
his mother, as the fount of all the happi- 
ness of his young life, to lead him to look 
upon his father as upon something that was 
but an accident of that life — a thing that he 
and she, mother and son, hand-in-hand, 
were to combine against and to look down 
upon — this was the unworthy outcome of 
the love wherewith she loved her only child. 
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It was a poor thing, this mother-love of 
hers. It was only another form of selfish- 
ness. But it was real in its way. Those 
who saw her bending over the boy night and 
day, as he lay tossing in the burning grasp 
of a virulent fever were fain to admit this 
— it seemed in those days to dower her 
with an endurance almost superhuman ; 
and, when first they told her that the child 
would live, she gave a cry of rapture such 
as few that heard it could ever forget, falling 
upon her knees, weeping and thanking the 
Heaven that had given back her idol to 
her arms even from the very gates of 
death. 

If the boy had not had a golden nature 
he would have been ruined by the utter 
want of discipline, the unlimited indulgence 
in which his mother reared him. If any 
threats of punishment were ever absolutely 
needful, she made it in the form of probable 
anger on his father's part. Once, the child, 
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fearless and beautiful, smiled in her face 
and said : 

" Papa is never angry, and if he was I 
should not be afraid; I should only be 
sorry. I love him so very, very much ! " 

The inevitable suffering that is the wages 
earned by such a love as Lady Deane's — a 
love that takes no count of the best good of 
the one beloved but only strives how much 
it can grasp and hold for itself — was upon 
her then. 

At last Edgar, a fine-grown young fellow 
of that age that is neither boyhood nor 
manhood, and yet partakes of both, hurried 
home from a far-distant land to find that 
father whom, as a child, he had loved " so 
very, very much," laid to rest in the church- 
yard of the little grey stone church that you 
could see from the wooded hill behind Glen 
Deane. He came, looking handsomer, his 
mother thought, than ever ; older, too, for 
the sorrow that had overshadowed his home 
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added a gravity and gave a manliness to 
him that was lacking before. 

The tutor who had been Edgar's travel- 
ling-companion, told her that the boy's 
grief, when first he knew that he should see 
his father's face no more, was terrible to 
witness. She hated the man as he spoke, 
for telling her this ; but she gave her hand 
to his, and thanked him for his kindness to 
her boy in that time of trial, and he, like 
others, thought to himself that she bore it 
beautifully. In truth, pondering on certain 
rumours he had heard as to the reasons that 
induced her to have this idolized son of hers 
so much away from home, the tutor came to 
the conclusion that the death of Sir Anthony 
was one of those blessings that occasionally 
come to us in the disguise of a catastrophe. 

How loving, how tender, was Edgar 
Deane to his mother in the early days of 
her widowhood! How he mourned over 
the distance that had separated him from 
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her in that time of unspeakable suffering 
when he might have sustained and com- 
forted her! How he questioned her — (0 
nameless, unutterable torture !) with exqui- 
site tenderness as to the fearful accident 
that had happened in the room she never 
now entered if she could avoid it. . . . 

Worse than all, how she used to catch the 
sound of his voice talking to Daly as that 
troubled man put his new master's things 
in wrong places, and might as well have 
been blind for all he could see of the work 
he was supposed to be doing ! 

Though all the gentlewomanhood within 
her rose in passionate protest against the 
dishonour of the thing she did, the miser- 
able woman would steal along the corridor, 
raising her trailing robe in her hand lest its 
rustle should betray her, and leaning by the 
closed door, with strained ears and eager 
fever-bright eyes, strive to catch a passing 
word of what was being said. What would 
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become of her if, in some weak moment 
Daly told his young master of those last 
awful words uttered by blood-bedabbled 
lips : "I could not live to see my boy 
learn to hate me " ? 

What would become of her if the curse 
with which she had threatened her husband 
should fall upon her own head? What 
should she do if her son grew to hate her ? 
How should she live if those dark eyes — so 
like, and yet, O God ! how unlike, to those 
that had glared upon her full of mad loath- 
ing and hatred — were to look upon her 
coldly? If her boy's arms, whose clasp 
was all the sweetness her barren life now 
held, should only make themselves felt 
to put her away from him — what should 
she do? 

As she lay, a wakeful woman watching 
the night grow to dawn, thinking these 
thoughts, maddened with possibilities that 
thrust themselves like mocking devilish 
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faces painted on the darkness close before 
her sleepless eyes — was not jealous, exacting 
Lady Deane drinking of the cup of that 
inevitable suffering that comes to those 
whose life is poisoned by a love of self ? 

As time passed on her fears were lulled to 
rest. Daly was constantly about the young 
baronet, his master ; went abroad with him 
to a foreign university, and elsewhere ; and 
still there was no sign of suspicion, no 
change in Edgar towards his mother. 

Lady Deane was almost content. Her 
secret was safe. 

But it is just when such a secret seems 
buried away deep down out of sight with 
the earth of oblivion beat down hard above 
it, that an awful reproachful face looks up 
from the grave deemed so secure a hiding- 
place. 

Sir Edgar had but just returned to The 
Glen after a longer absence than usual, 
when one morning he knocked at the 
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door of his mother's morning-room, and 
entered at her bidding. 

She flung herself upon his arm with a 
stifled cry. 

What terrible experience had he passed 
through to have so changed him in the 
short space of one twelve hours? What 
fearsome sight had his eyes gazed upon to 
have left that look of dread in their once 
clear depths ? Why was the hand that closed 
so convulsively on hers cold and trembling ? 

"Are you ill, 'Gar?" she said, breath- 
lessly ; " I asked Daly why you did not 
come to breakfast, and he said you had had 
a disturbed night ... I was just coming 
to your room." 

He did not seem to heed her words — 
hardly to hear them. He had thrown him- 
self upon a couch by the table. Leaning 
his arms there, he thrust his hair back from 
his brow with both his hands, and so sat 
looking at her fixedly. 
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" Mother, was there anything about my 
father's death that I did not know ? Have 
you been keeping something back from me 
all this time ? " 

The words were so unexpected that they 
hit her like so many actual blows. She 
fell back a pace or two as if some ghostly 
hand thrust her from her son's side. 

"No . . ." she breathed rather than said. 

" Thank God — " he said, " that you can 
say that to me . . . mother ! " 

Then his voice broke and he hid his face 
upon his hands. 

For a moment she could let the mask 
fall : for a moment she could find the 
relief of looking what she felt — a miserable, 
betrayed, frightened woman. 

Again he looked up ; this time trying 
to smile as he met her eyes that were now 
once more schooled and disciplined. 

"What a shame to frighten you in this 
way, mother ! . . Only let me tell you what 
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has led to it; only listen to what befell 
me after you left me last night, and then 
you will be able to make some excuse — 
you will find it in your heart to forgive 
me . . . dear ! " 

"Last night? she thought; "then it is 
not Daly after all ; but if not, who else ? — 
what ? " 

"When you had gone to bed I sat up 
reading longer than usual. I told Daly 
not to wait up for me, and that I would 
put out the hall-lamp on my way upstairs. 
He bade me good night, and, as I said 
before ... I sat up reading." 

Lady Deane had seated herself in a low 
chair on the other side the fire with her 
back to the window. In her hand she held 
a screen of peacock's feathers to screen her 
face — from what? — the fire-glow, or the 
dark eager eyes that were ever seeking 
hers? 

" I had finished my book ... I was 
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crossing the hall to put out the lamp, when 
I remembered something I had left in the 
gun-room. I was just going to take a wax- 
light from the table when, chancing to look 
through the glass doors that lead into the 
passage, I saw the room door half open, 
and . . . the glimmer of a light shone 
through it. 'How careless of Daly/ I 
thought, 'to leave a lamp burning.' I went 
down the passage. Mother, there was no 
lamp there — I know not where the still, soft 
light came from; it seemed everywhere 
around me, like the moonlight : but there 
was no moon last night. As I pushed open 
the door and went into the room, I saw . . . 
seated in the old chair he used to love, the 
figure of . . . my father." 

She stifled a cry that rose to her lips, 
and the feather screen fell from her slacken- 
ing hold. Sir Edgar noticed neither things. 
His whole mind was concentrated upon the 
remembrance of the night that was passed. 

F 2 
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He was as one deaf and blind to all 
else. 

" Before him, with a troubled look upon 
his face, knelt Michael Daly. I saw the 
man's clasped hands resting against my 
father's breast ... I saw the whiteness of 
the knuckles, bloodless from tension. As I 
got half way across the room my father 
turned and looked at me — looked at me 
with red-rimmed eyes full of anguish-hie, 
grey, livid lips moved, yet I heard no sound. 
That was the worst of it — the dead, dead 
silence of it all, listen as I would. I tried 
to break the stillness with the sound of my 
own voice ; but my throat seemed parched, 
my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth . . . 
As if overpowered by the agony of not 
being able to speak so that I could hear 
and understand, that awful figure threw 
up its arms, and fell forward onto 
Daly's neck ... I saw the grey hair 
hanging down against his shoulders . . . 
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one bloodless hand drooped almost to the 
ground." 

"You were dreaming, "Gar — it was a 
vision of sleep — " said my lady, her breath 
coming in short, audible gasps. 

"If I was dreaming, then Bernard was 
dreaming, too. He had followed me into 
the room ; and, in the dark surface of the 
chimney-piece as in a mirror, I saw him 
behind me, crouching against the wall : the 
hair on his back was standing up, and the 
lips were drawn back from his teeth in a 
grin of terror. As I looked he raised his 
head high, and uttered a yell of abject 
fear. The next moment — I know not how 
— I was stumbling about in the dark, and 
Bernard had rushed by me, and down the 
passage to the hall ... I found him 
huddled under a table, shaking from head 
to foot. He crawled to my feet, shoving 
his nose into my hand as if to try and 
comfort me. . ." 
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"That was, perhaps, all part of your — 
dream," said a voice that did not sound 
like Lady Deane's at all. 

"Ask Daly if it was a dream/' was the 
unlooked-for answer. 

"Daly?" she said, or thought she said: 
for though her lips moved, no sound louder 
than a hoarse faint whisper came through 
them. 

" I had seen him, or his wraith, I knew 
not which, kneeling before that awful figure 
in the old arm-chair ; I could not rest till I 
had sought him " 

Lady Deane, clasping her hands convul- 
sively the one in the other, leaned eagerly 
forward. Her haggard eyes were fixed on 
her son's face, as if there to read her doom. 

"I took a candle and went up to his 
room. I went in softly, drew back the 
curtain at the head of the bed, and bent 
over the pillow ... he lay there asleep .... 
sleeping soundly — deeply — yet uneasily. 
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Every now and again he muttered words 
I could not catch the meaning of: I saw 
drops of sweat shining on his forehead . . . 
* Daly/ I said, and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. He sat up in bed, staring at me 
with eyes that seemed dull and misty. ' Is 
that you, Master 'Gar ? ' he said in a fright- 
ened kind of way, speaking to me as he 
used to do when I was a child ; ' sure, and 
it's dreaming I've been — dreaming of my 
dear old master/ He seemed so full of 
his dream that the strangeness of my being 
there at such an hour never struck him. I 
was glad of this ; for I had by that time 
regained my calmness; and — mother — I 
wanted to search out this awful, terrible 
thing ..." 

She bowed her head, as if to signify that 
she thought he was right in that. 

" * You were dreaming of my father ? ' I 
said. I had put the light upon a stand 
near ... I stood beside the bed. 'Yes/ 
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he said, still confused, and peering at 
me curiously as though he half believed 
his dream was not done yet — 'dream- 
ing of the old master, — Master 'Gar; 
I fancied he was in sore trouble, sore, 
sore trouble.' < Sitting in the old chair by 
the gun-room fire?' I suggested softly. 
' Yes, yes ; ' he said, beginning to tremble ; 
'he had my hands against his breast. I 
was sore troubled myself ; and then — I saw 
you coming in, Master 'Gar, with the big 
dog at your heels . . . the master, he tried 
to say somethin' to you ; I was sore afraid 
what like it might be ; but I seemed struck 

dumb ' 'Well — did he — did my father 

speak to me?' I said, impatiently. 'No, 
no ! ' said Daly, ' he tried hard, but he 
couldn't get the words out . . • he just threw 
his arms about my old neck, like he used to 
— like he used to, Master 'Gar— in that very 

room ' Mother 1 I had heard enough, it 

was no dream what I saw. They say the 
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injured dead come back to the living who 
have wronged them — but you, you who 
loved him, you who were his wife, and 
must have known, say to me that my dear 
father had no wrongs to avenge, nothing to 
embitter his life; nothing that he would 
have liked to have told me — his own son 
who loved him so dearly — if he could? " . . . 
****** 

Many were the strange rumours about 
the doings at the Glen, in those days. 
How do those things get about of which 
none but two or three in a household are 
cognisant, and those two or three all in- 
terested in keeping them from the outside 
world? Sometimes it would seem as though 
the very walls had ears, and the birds of the 
air a voice. 

It was known and discussed in all its 
possible and impossible bearings that Lady 
Deane had fallen into a deep swoon while 
talking with Sir Edgar in her own special 
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apartment; that he had been well nigh 
distraught with love and fear — that the 
family physician had prescribed for her 
entire and perfect rest of mind and body. 
So far, it was comprehensible that things 
should become known in the neighbourhood. 
But who first started the supposition that 
Glen Deane was haunted? Who added 
thereunto the perfectly gratuitous lie that 
Michael Daly walked in his sleep, and 
frightened the other inmates of the house 
" out of their proper wits " ? 

As time went on, rumour — that snowball 
that once set a-rolling grows bigger as it 
rolls — added to all this, fears about Sir 
Edgar's health. It was not so much his 
physical condition, said the wiseacres, as a 
moody and abstracted state of mind — shown 
by solitary rambles extending far on into 
the night — and by this or that other 
eccentric habit. 

Speaking of Lady Deane, people said, 
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"Poor soul — has she not had trouble 
enough already?" Then they put their 
heads close together, and lowered their 
voices as they added, " Is the doom of his 
house coming upon that handsome son of 
hers? Is there going to be another 'mad 
Deane ' ? " 

She did not know that people talked of 
her and hers in this way. Life would lose 
all its brightness for most of us if we knew 
how others speak of us and our affairs. Hap- 
pily we don't ; and no wise man or woman 
will ever seek to tear aside that veil of 
ignorance which is in truth a shelter 
from the storm, and a covert from the 
tempest. 

Lady Deane lived her life utterly alone ; 
more so, in truth, even than heretofore. She 
would sit at the window, book in hand, every 
now and then raising her eyes to the fair 
demesne round the stately home that had 
been to her so lacking in all peace and joy, 
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that might have been so different had she 
willed it. Sometimes she saw two figures — 
Sir Edgar and his dog— crossing the land- 
scape that lay outspread before her; the 
master walking rapidly along, taking no heed 
of anything to right or left of him, the dog 
ever following at his heel. Except at meal 
times she saw little of this strange pair save 
at a distance. The groom said that Sir 
Edgar's horse was " eating its head off" in 
the stable. 

"Why do you never ride now?" said 
Lady Deane, speaking to her son with a 
timidity that was new and strange to see in 
one hitherto so self-reliant. 

" Walking tires me out best," he answered, 
and left her. 

In her distress and perplexity, in the hor- 
rible haunting fears that possessed her, fears 
in which poor "mad Sir Gilbert" — that 
other cc mad DeaneJ" who had gone before — 
and the look upon the face of her husband 
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the last time she ever saw it in life, played 
no small part — she turned to that humble 
but faithful friend, Michael Daly. 

" What shall we do ? " she cried, wringing 
her hands, all her pride broken down, all her 
haughty reserve laid aside in the keen suffer- 
ing of the moment. 

" 'Deed, and I'm hard put to it to know 
myself," said poor old Daly, who was ready 
to wring his hands too, and in some sort 
blamed himself for the state of affairs. 
"I've a notion Master 'Gar's never been 
rightly himself since that night, when, like 
the dodderin' old fool I am, I got dreaming 
and shouting in my sleep, and being as my 
room's just overhead to his, he heard me, 
and came up to see what mad divarsions I 
was carrying on with. I'd been dreaming 

about — about " but here Daly realized 

that his zeal had outrun his discretion, and 
that he was getting into deep mires and 
quicksands. 
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" I know," she said quickly, " he told 
me . . ." Daly breathed more freely. 

" I'm thinking," he said, " as the grouse 
and such-like creatures, whose season is nigh 
at hand, might divert his mind and set him 
thinking of asking a few young gentlemen 
to waken up the old house with their lively 
talk and their nonsense. It would be more 
natural-like, my lady, to see him with the 
like of them about him, than going about 
for ever with no company but his own, 
walking such stretches of miles at times, 
that he just throws himself on his bed when 
he comes in and sleeps there in his clothes, 
and them as damp as if he'd been laying on 
the grass with the dew thick on it." 

She put her hand up wearily to her 
forehead ; and Daly thought he heard her 
moan. 

The old man knew nothing of that dread 
"vision of the night" in the gun-room. 
That secret must for ever rest between those 
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two, mother and son ; to her, the image of 
an excited and disordered brain — to him, a 
fearful experience that had changed the 
very colour and current of his life. 

The autumn wore away ; the dreary 
winter passed; and then, with the first 
spring flowers, came a dawn of light upon 
the dull grey world of Lady Deane's life. 

Sir Edgar's best and closest friend, Arthur 
Ffoliott, came home from long wanderings 
in the East, undertaken for the sake of 
health. He came to stay at the Glen, and 
Daly's heart was rejoiced by seeing things 
look " more natural-like/' and by hearing 
the sound of cheerful voices, where all had 
been so silent. 

For Arthur Ffoliott was the very cheeriest 
of mortals, and that in spite of health so 
fragile that people were wont to speak of 
him as a man with " one foot in the grave." 
Be that as it might, he made good use of 
the one left to him for the active purposes 
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of life ; and even in times of much physical 
exhaustion never a word of repining crossed 
his lips. 

Lady Deane felt the influence of his 
bright smile, and the blue eyes so like a 
boy's in their ready gleams of fun. 

Edgar's rambles were no longer solitary, 
and their length had to be proportioned to 
the strength, or rather the weakness, of his 
companion. Late hours, extending far on 
towards morning, were also abandoned. 
The young master of Glen Deane began to 
look, as Daly said, chuckling, in the exuber- 
ance of his content, " more like himself" — 
adding, in a muttering voice, meant for no 
one's ears but his own — " and less like the 
master. . . . — God help us all ! " 

From dawn to day is but a natural step ; 
and soon, though the change came in a form 
the mother would hardly perhaps have 
chosen had she had her own way, the last 
traces of morbid restlessness and moody 
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melancholy disappeared from the young 
heart they had so perilously overshadowed. 
The sunshine of a girl's smile, the light of 
guileless eyes, were the sweet influences that 
drove them quite away. Edgar Deane's 
life became an idyll of which the sweet 
refrain was — " Christabel ! — fair Christabel ! " 

The two, girl and boy, had been play- 
mates in the days of long ago ; and through 
the passing years had met betimes. 

Edgar used to think his little love was 
like a flower, that, every time he saw it, 
had grown into some new beauty. He noted, 
too, each change in her outward appearance ; 
first, the waving mane of rippling locks 
simply put back from her sunny face by a 
comb — and then, these locks imprisoned, 
as became her riper, and — heaven save 
the mark! — staider years, into long plaits 
that made sweet Christie Clare look like 
Gretchen before she went to that fatal 
village festival. 
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It was not only that Christabel was fairer 
than all ofiher women in Edgar Deane's eyes, 
but she was, by one of those eager impulses 
that ruled his life, destined by him to be- 
come the ideal wife and companion whom 
he craved for. Of her suitability for the 
role, he was but little qualified to judge; 
for calm judgment was not his forte at any 
time, still less so under the glamour of a 
passion as true as it was headstrong. His 
love for Christabel was even more than all 
this. It was one of those precious " schemes" 
which he was always evolving out of the life 
within him, and the life around him — the 
longing and determination to mould the 
girl into the woman ; to have no other 
influence than his own hold sway in a 
kingdom to be organised wholly by himself. 

With all his tenderness towards Lady 
Deane, these dreams and hopes had never 
been shared with her ; which went to prove 
how little real sympathy of thought and 
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feeling there was between his character and 
hers; a want that the boy had often felt 
in years past, and that now the man had 
learnt to live down. 

It was from the lips of Arthur Ffoliott 
that Edgar's mother first learnt the story 
of this life-long love. He, wholly suppress- 
ing any sign of surprise at her entire ignor- 
ance of the matter, spoke gently and ten- 
derly of his friend's career when abroad — 
of the zeal with which he worked ; of the 
high standard up to which he lived — a 
standard so different to that of many 
around him. Then he touched upon the 
sweet and holy influence that had been 
at work — " the maiden passion for a 
maid" — that had kept the waters of life 
crystal-clear. 

Love, however deep and true, cannot 
change the nature in which it exists ; and 
Lady Deane, as she paced slowly up and 
down the terrace- walk that was one of the 
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great beauties of the Glen, with Arthur 
Ffoliott by her side, fought a hard fight 
with the jealousy and love of sway that had 
wrecked her past life before she could speak, 
as she wished to speak, of Edgar and his 
love for Christabel — the child she remem- 
bered as his playmate long ago, the pretty 
maiden she had met at Lady Graham's 
but lately. 

"Edgar is always full, of great ideas of 
what he is to do one day," she said at last, 
when a choking sensation in her throat that 
had made speaking difficult was overcome ; 
" you, who are his well-beloved friend, his 
second self, must know as well as I do, 
that these great things he longs to do are 
not always wise things-they are dreams- 
castles in the air — not palaces that can be 
lived in " 

" I know all that, and more. But, dear 
Lady Deane, believe me this is a wise 
thing upon which 'Gar's heart is now set. 
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If he can win this girl's love it will be an 
abiding rest to him — . — " 

"If?" she said, with a regal motion of 
her head : " There is little of that in the 
question, I should say; the girl is poor, a 
sort of proUg&e of your friend, Lady 
Graham's ; she is destined, if I am not mis- 
taken, to become an English teacher in the 
foreign school where she has been herself 
educated — by your friend, Lady Graham. 
My son is wealthy. . ." 

Arthur Ffoliott gave a quick glance at 
the clear profile of the woman by his side. 
Yes; he knew now, to a hair's-breadth, 
wherein lay the want of sympathy between 
this mother and her son. 

"You have not seen much of Christabel 
or you would scarcely judge her so hardly," 
he said ; quietly, yet with a tone that 
carried weight. 

A faint colour rose to Lady Deane's 
cheek. Perhaps from no one else in the 
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world save from Arthur Ffoliott would she 
have deigned to take an implied reproof. 

" 1 do not mean to judge her hardly," she 
said ; " still, she does not look to me like — 
a fool." 

" No, she is not that, or 1 should scarcely 
think her worthy of being Edgar's wife. 
She is unformed and undisciplined in mind 
and character; but, as he said to me last 
night over our cigars, ' She has the makings 
of a grand woman about her/ There can 
be no greater proof of this, I think, than the 
fact that what you spoke of just now — her 
determination to make an independence for 
herself — is entirely her own doing. Perhaps 
you already know that she is the child 
of one of Lady Graham's oldest friends; 
that she is, in every sense, by birth, and by 
connection, a gentlewoman; but that her 
father, one of the most unfortunate of men, 
died in great poverty, and her mother did 
not long survive him. Some paltry income 
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— if one can call it by such a name — is all 
that Christabel possesses in the world ; and 
so highly do Sir Dennis and Lady Graham 
estimate her, that no daughter of their own 
could be dearer/' 

After this came a long silence, broken at 
last by Arthur himself. 

" Will you pardon me, Lady Deane, if 1 
seem to take too much upon myself in what 
I am going to say? Will you let the 
remembrance of my friendship for one we 
both love, plead for me, if such a thought 
arises in your mind, and arrays itself against 
me?" 

She bent her head, but spoke no word. 

" When I came home the other day and 
ran down here in answer to 'Gar's urgent 
letter, I was shocked — more shocked than I 
can say — to see the change that but a few 
months had brought about " 

"In — my son ? " she said ; her hand 
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up to her throat as if something stifled 
her. 

" In your son — my dearest friend." 

There were rare moments in this woman's 
life when the hard nature softened for a 
moment. This was one of them. 

Something in the intonation of the words, 
"my dearest friend," went home to that 
hidden spot of tenderness that lurked some- 
where in her heart ; and, as she turned her 
sad dark eyes upon the face of the man 
beside her, that gentle happy face which 
yet so plainly bore the signs of coming 
death, the great tears rose and dimmed her 
sight. 

"I am not like another might be," he 
went on, the sweet smile that was so peculiar 
to him hovering faintly round the lips that 
spoke their own doom ; " not like anyone 
who could look forward to seeing the happy 
future of those they love — with me, it is 
here to-day, and, may be, gone to-morrow ; 
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so I cannot very well put off saying a thing 
that feels as if it ought to be said — can I ? " 

" I know — " she said ; " 'Gar has told 
me ... I was . . ." 

"I am glad of that," he said, interrupt- 
ing her, "for it may make you find it 
easier to forgive me for anything I say that 
seems like presumption upon my part." 

"Nothing could seem so to me," she 
answered, laying her hand a moment on his 
arm. 

"Well, I will open my mind to you 
then. While Edgar and I were abroad 
together I have seen him much the same 
as I found him when I came to you a 
month ago — moody, abstracted, restless — 
full of strange and fitful fancies — ' I am like 
Saul, to-day/ he used to say to me ; ' come 
and be my David.' You know — most 
people do, I think, it being a prominent 
accomplishment, in consequence of being 
my only one — that I can read out loud with 
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some comfort to the listener. Well, I used 
to read to 'Gar in these restless moods of 
his, and then, when I had read him into a 
state of quiet, we would go wandering up 
the mountain sides — no," he added, with a 
short gay laugh ; " along the mountain sides 
I mean : this clumsy heart of mine would 
soon rebel against me going up anything, 
except zig-zag like a tired horse up a hill. 
The morbid mood would pass, and I gener- 
ally found that it had been brought on by 
too close an application to one groove of 
study. Now, I don't know what one 
subject dear old 'Gar has been brooding 
upon for some time back, for he has said 
but little to me of what he has been about ; 
but he has been driving that excitable brain 
of his all one way — in what way you can 
very likely judge better than I can. . ." 

He could not see her face, for she had 
turned away from him, and was apparently 
watching a peacock on the terrace lower 
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down than the one on which they two 
were pacing. The bird was strutting about 
in the sunshine, trailing its gorgeous train 
proudly along the grass and arching its 
shining neck like a conscious beauty, and 
Lady Deane seemed to watch it. Arthur 
could not see her face ; but he could see the 
heaving of her breast — he could note the 
trembling of the hand that held the shawl 
across it. 

There was another long silence, during 
which the peacock uttered a harsh, dis- 
cordant scream, and floated in the sunshine, 
a thing of marvellous beauty, across their 
pathway and into the wood beyond. 
Then Arthur Ffoliott spoke again : 
" Lady Deane, we want some one to play 
David to our Saul, and that some one must 
be, not I, but — Christabel. No one realises 
more keenly than I do that there is much in 
this attachment that you might wish other- 
wise; but I know Edgar so well, I love 
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him so truly, that I venture to express a 
hope that his mother will not oppose what 
I am thoroughly convinced is for his best 
happiness. Nay more — what I believe will 
be the " 

But here she broke in with a vehement 
passion that startled and silenced him. 

"You need plead no more ... I shall 
never raise a hand to oppose my son's will 
about this girl. I have seen and mourned 
over, what you have seen and mourned 
over. I felt when you came, as if a light 
was shining in upon my darkness ; as if I 
had some hope that 'Gar might shake off 
that fatal depression that it has gone near 
to break my heart to see — I knew you 
could not mean him anything but good. 
I knew you could not be otherwise than 
wise for him. If he can win this girl's love, 
a love that is to make him so happy, as 
you say — never fear that I will stand 
between them." 
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She spoke with a haughty composure, 
but all the while the demon of jealousy 
was gnawing at her heart.' She fought 
and conquered — outwardly. Within, the 
storm raged fiercely. 

As she moved away towards the house, 
leaving Arthur Ffoliott standing bareheaded 
beneath the trees watching her out of 
sight, she kept saying over and over to 
herself : • 

"I have given him up. I have given 
him up — the only thing I had ! " 

Having put her hand to the plough, she 
never looked back. She made no comment 
upon Edgar's frequent absences at Lady 
Graham's, though the many miles drive or 
ride there and back made her whole day 
lonely. When Arthur Ffoliott left the 
Glen she made no allusion to the subject 
that had been discussed upon the terrace 
and never named since ; but, hardly were 
those pink and white beads, the bud of 
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the May-blossom, peeping out from the 
hedges by the way-side, when he heard 
that Miss Clare was the guest of Lady 
Deane. And we, who have followed this 
history so far, know that when those buds 
were blossoms, down by the brook that 
rippled at their feet and bore upon its 
gently-stirring breast the white and yellow 
stars of the water- weeds, Edgar Deane and 
Christabel wandered hand in hand — plighted 
lovers. 

Arthur Ffoliott was wise beyond those 
years that were so few, and never likely to 
be many. He had proved himself a loyal 
friend, and a powerful pleader; but it 
takes a very wise man indeed to read a 
young girl's heart. How could he tell that 
Christabel, though she had promised to 
marry Sir Edgar Deane, " one of these fine 
days," knew no more of the glamour of 
love, with its mingled passion and tender- 
ness, its self-forgetfulness and devotion, 
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than the blue egg of a thrush as it lies 
warmly cradled in the cosy nest, knows of 
the glory of song, and all the dear delights 
of the summer yet to come ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE "COTTAGE BY THE SEA." 

Summer had passed by with her crown 
of flowers; autumn with her diadem of 
corn and her fruit-laden hands ; winter had 
bound the earth in chains, and now the 
snow no longer lingered even in the most 
sheltered nooks. Once more spring-time 
had come round. Little companies of snow- 
drops nodded their white heads above the 
dank mould, ringing their bells merrily in 
the breeze whose softness was doubly wel- 
come after the keen blasts of winter. Buds 
on the boughs were bursting into bunches 
of curled-up leaflets ; birds hopped restlessly 
from branch to branch, telling each other in 
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happy ceaseless twitterings that the gay 
beautiful life of the summer was just begin- 
ning. I always fancy that the birds forget 
there are any more winters to come ; that 
they live only in the present, and, as they 
strain their little throats singing their best 
in the warm sunshine, never remember 
having sat huddled up in snow-powdered 
ruffled feathers beside a chimney-stack, or, 
hungry and cold in the fork of a leafless 
tree. Memory and anticipation, with their 
strange dual gifts of harrowing torment and 
passionate delight, are surely the prerogative 
of man alone. 

To some, the gifts of memory are thoughts 
of such sweet peace, that the life" however 
outwardly lonely and unvaried is peopled 
by their dear companionship, and the heart 
that entertains such guests is never weary. 

Look at the face of the woman who is 
bending over a handful of the very firtt 
violets of the year — their faint sweet per- 

VOL. I. H 
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fume, the kindly thought of the friend who 
has sent them to her — these things make 
her happy, and bring that smile trembling 
about the mouth where lines tell of sorrow 
sanctified, and borne as a heaven-sent 
cross. 

In this woman's face shines the gentle 
light of peace — even "the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding;" the 
peace that the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

She is neither young nor fair ; perhaps 
never has been the last ; yet to look upon 
her is to love her — nay more, for to those 
who mourn, to those whose tired feet 
stumble by the way— to those who are tried 
and tempted almost beyond what they are 
able to bear — the chastened look, the tender 
sympathetic voice, the clasp of the hand 
that shrinks from the touch of none, however 
soiled, bring hope and trust and comfort : 
renewed trust in God and in themselves, 
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hope, as a ray of God's sunshine in the 
midst of thick darkness." .... 

The thread of our story has now led us to 
a scene as beautiful as it is wild and rugged. 
Eocks with ruddy fronds of dead bracken 
drooping from their grey sides, and trees 
growing all aslant, wind-driven, on their 
summits, tell us that we are near the sea. 

What else, indeed, could sing that low 
monotonous song of which the ear never 

wearies, and which makes itself heard as a 
sweet never-ending monotone, though the 
birds lilt never so loudly, and the three 
bells of that little church half-way up the 
hill on the left try their best to make all 
the noise they can ? Perhaps a well-modu- 
lated peal would be more orthodox; but 
there is something cheery in the pleasant 
jangle of the three bell-voices/ and so thinks 
the woman with the first violets lying in 
her lap, as she sits by the open window of 
her room — open for the first time that year. 

H 2 
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She is the village pastor's sister, Miss 
Teresa Wedderburn, or "Miss Tessa," as 
everyone in Faycliffe-on-Sea calls her, from 
the boy who brings the milk and doesn't 
seem to be very much bigger than the can 
he carries, to old Jim Grappleby the sexton 
who rings the three bells of the little church 
by the simple device of holding a rope in 
each hand and having the third tied to his 
right elbow. The scientific jerk with which 
he managed to bring in number three exactly 
at the proper moment was a thing to be 
remembered when once seen ; and the old 
man firmly believed that on those rare occa- 
sions when Miss Tessa was well enough to 
be present at the services of the church, 
nothing more tended to divert her mind 
and cheer her heart up than the sight of 
his skill in managing so deftly what 
he was pleased to call " the critturs ; " 
assuring his hearers that they were " as 
skittish to manage as if they was so 
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many wimin-folk, and of a fanciful soart, 
too." 

John Wedderburn, Perpetual Curate of 
FayclifFe-on-Sea and some miles of country 
round about the same, had his own ideas as 
to how things appertaining to the church he 
served should be done ; but he had not long 
been the shepherd of that flock whose some- 
what out-of-the-way pastures lay in a bend 
of the lovely western coast of England, and 
whose ideas were primitive in the extreme. 
One of their pet ideas was old Jim 
Grappleby. Therefore the "new parson" 
was very tender over him, and allowed him 
to ring the church bells with two pulls and 
a jerk as he had done ever since his boy- 
hood ; a period of his existence which was 
now, as the old song has it, " a long time 
ago." 

"If Jim wur to be made give o'er ringing 
them there bells, he'd lay him down and 
dee," said a strapping farmer's wife to Mr. 
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Wedderburn when he once hinted at a 
possible change in the management of " the 
critturs." " It's the loife of him, sir — just 
that, and nothing less — and when folks 
comes from a long way off to hear you 
preach, sir — and they do say as we havVt 
had such a man to preach in these parts 
this many a long year — I fair believe as 
Jim thinks they've heered on him and his 
bells, and as come fer to see him fettle 'em." 

But the old bell-ringer is leading me 
astray from the straight path of my story. 

The bells have ceased their pleasant 
jangle. Jim's "critturs" are at rest for 
the time being, as the women -folk he 
likened them to might be when their 
tongues were still. 

The parsonage of Faycliffe, an unpretend- 
ing cottage-like sort of house with quaint 
gables, broad eaves, and a verandah running 
all round it, was so near the church that on 
a still day like this you could hear the rise 
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and fall of the hymn-tunes, yet not so far 
from the sea, that was hidden by rising 
ground and jutting rocks, but that you 
could catch the murmur of its grand 
unending psalm chiming in. 

Perhaps as far as the hymns went they 
sounded better mellowed and softened by 
the intervening space taken up by the 
parsonage-garden and God's acre. 

A choir of village lads and lasses is 
generally a powerful means, and a hearty 
means, of praising God ; but it is apt to b e 
a little less tuneful now and then than a 
cultivated ear might desire. 

Anyway, this fair spring morning that 
was almost unseasonably warm and balmy, 

New every morning is the love, 
Our waking and up-rising prove — 

sounded quite in harmony with all things 
around — the voice of the "great waters," 
not loud to-day, but murmuring as softly 
as a baby dreaming in its sleep ; the lilting 
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of the birds who were getting up quite 
an opposition choir in their cathedral the 
pine wood behind the parsonage — all these 
sounds, chiming in the one with the other, 
formed a hymn of praise, rising from earth 
to heaven. 

Scarcely had the hymn ceased, leaving 
the sea and the birds to sing on alone, when 
Miss Tessa saw a well-known and ever- 
welcome figure coming slowly along the 
narrow path that led upwards from the 
shore. 

It was Christabel. 

Yet hardly the Christabel whom we saw 
a year ago standing by the brook that 
babbled through the wood at Glen Deane 
and bore upon its breast the little flower- 
stars white and gold ; hardly the Christabel 
who looked with the wondering, wistful 
eyes of a child upon life and all the 
possibilities it held; nor yet the mis- 
chief-loving girl who drew the dancing 
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frogs upon the margin of her French 
th£me. 

This was an older Christabel; a child 
no longer, rather one whom some magic 
touch had changed into a woman with all 
the latent capabilities within her roused 
into fullest and intensest life. 

" Not at church ? " said Miss Tessa with 
a smile that seemed to question why, as 
the girl came into the room. 

" No ; I had a headache : besides, I 
wanted to see you alone." 

She had taken off her hat with the plain 
brown feather that matched her hair, and 
now, sitting on a low stool beside her 
friend's knee, bent her face over the per- 
fumed flowers. 

"How sweet they are," she said, "and 
how glad I am you like them so 
much ! " 

" I suppose you mean because you sent 
them to me, Miss Vanity ? " answered the 
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other, putting a finger under the little 
round white chin, and making Christabel 
look up. 

" What tired eyes, child ; is there any- 
thing the matter ? " 

" No ; just tired, that's all," said Chris- 
tabel, wearily. 

"They are singing the doxology now," 
said Miss Wedderburn, after silence had 
lasted some while. 

The sound of mirth when we are sorrow- 
ful, the sound of praise when we are sad, 
and more ready to fling ourselves at God's 
feet and cry for help than to sing psalms 
of thanksgiving ; things like these soon 
unseal the fountain of our tears. 

Something hot dropped on Miss Tessa's 
hand. 

" Why, Christie — my dearest child ! '' 
Her arm was round the girl's shoulders ; 
her loving glance met those drowned violets 
her eyes. 
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"I told you 1 was tired. I could not 
sleep last night." 

A sob, half-stifled, came between the two 
sentences. Then Christie smiled. 

Such a smile ! 

It might have been the smile of an eternal 
farewell. Perhaps in some sort it was. 

Miss Tessa puzzled, distressed, still would 
not question. She was one of those women 
who never probe a wound until they are 
asked. Three months of almost daily com- 
panionship may teach two women drawn 
together by the irresistible power of a 
perfect sympathy, a good deal of each 
other ; more indeed than years of so-called 
friendship where sympathy is wanting. 

When Christie Clare first met and knew 
Tessa Wedderburn her nature had been like 
a folded blossom, full of undeveloped possi- 
bilities. Now the bud was as "a rose in 
June." 

There had been other influences at work 
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upon the girl's character besides this love for 
a pure and perfect woman : influences that 
in their mingled pain and sweetness had 
made at once the music and the discord 
of the girl's life, during those short three 
months that seemed, as she looked back 
upon them now, the only time during 
which she had ever known what it really 
was to live. 

Furtively watching the sweet face that 
now lay back against her shoulder, Miss 
Tessa waited in silence for the confidence 
that she knew must come ; yet even she, 
with all her power of intuition, was at a loss 
to tell by what mental process Christabel 
passed from the feeling that had called forth 
those shining tears, to the line of thought 
that resulted in a question about herself. 

" Do you ever feel lonely — I don't mean 
a little lonely — but dreadfully, achingly 
lonely, when you are in this little room for 
days and weeks together, and can't get out 
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into the sunshine, or to watch the sea — or 
— there?" and she pointed to the church, 
from whose sacred walls the sound of 
praise was once more chiming in with the 
chorister- voices from the woods beyond. 

"I used to do, many years ago, when 
first I learnt that my life was doomed to 
be so helpless, dear. It was a hard thing 
to submit in patience— more, perhaps, on 
John's account than on my own. I had 
fancied, being so many years older than he, 
that I might be a help to him in his work, 
that I might enter fully into all those 
schemes of which he is full, that I might be 
the most active worker in his parish, and it 
all ended in — this " 

"This," stood for a life that was one long 
suffering, one helpless waiting. 

"But you are a help to — your brother. 
He has often told me so — the best help he 
has," said Christabel, closely bending over 
the violets that still lay on her friend's lap. 
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"I am all the help I can be; but you 
who have seen and known — who can realise 
what my brother's life is — what are his 
aims, his hopes — you can fancy what I 
would have been to him if I could. With 
all his strong opinions, John is no narrow- 
minded sectarian, nor yet one to be content 
with moving in a set and narrow groove — 
the ' law of eternal progress/ must, he feels, 
be the law of man, even as it is of God. 
He is not content that these people scattered 
far and wide, these souls who are his charge, 
should lead pure and helpful lives only 
because he bids them ; they must learn to 
know why these things are right, to be a 
'law unto themselves' — their sordid, toil- 
some lives must be brightened by every 
means in his power — they must be educated 
to think for themselves. Christie ! when 
I see him ever active, full of thoughts and 
schemes for their improvement ; when he 
tells me of his cottage lectures, of his night 
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classes for the young men, of all the good 
which he does for the Master's sake, I some- 
times feel a thrill of the old rebellion 
against that Master's will ! Only last night 
John said to me that what he aimed at was 
not to regulate the lives of his people for 
them, but to fceach them to regulate their 
own lives; and this not only in spiritual 
things, but in the things that some might 
call the coarser and meaner aspects of life, 
and that yet are not so, looked at in the 
light my brother throws upon them. Well, 
as I listened, as I watched his earnest face, 
and saw the steadfast light in his eyes — he 
has our mother's eyes, Christie — I could not 
repress one word of bitter regret that I 
could do so little . . . But it is only some- 
times that I feel like that." 

" Yes ; I understand all that," said Chris- 
tabel, gently touching the leaves of the poor 
violets that were beginning to droop a little ; 
"but I mean something different, I mean 
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just — lonely — just as if there was a silence 
somewhere that — hurts — " 

" Once, very long ago, when I had to give 
up hopes that were — dear — I used to feel 
like that — still, child, see Christ's message 
to the lonely ones of the world." 

She took a small Bible, worn and old, 
from the little table that always stood by 
the side of her invalid's chair, opened it, 
and laid it by the violets. 

A faded fern-frond marked the place ; a 
faint pencil-line marked the verse. There 
was a date, too, that of a year long past. 

" And in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, He went out and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed." 

The girl bent her head and read the sacred 
record of those solitary hours that have for 
ever hallowed all the loneliness of earth, be 
they of heart, or place, or lack of sympathy, 
or loss of those whose presence could make 
the " wilderness to blossom as the rose." 
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She did not speak as she raised her head 
and Miss Tessa closed the book. Her lips 
trembled too much for that. 

" When first I read that record with under- 
standing, it seemed as a flood of light to 
lighten the eyes of my mind. I seemed to 
see the* lonely figure coming forth into the 
stillness of the eastern night. He, the ' Light 
of the World/ passing on through the soft 
gloom of the darkness, even into that ' soli- 
tary place ' where He should hold communion 
with His heavenly Father. I saw that the 
lesson Christ's lonely hours teach us is this 
— that in such hours when they come to us, 
we may be — if we will — nearest to heaven — 
and — to Him." 

Christie was thinking of a "lonely day " 
that seemed coming very near ; of a thick 
cloud of which the very shadow was upon her, 

* 

" And under all the noise of life 
A silence wrapping me around, 
No matter what the stir and strife." . . . 

VOL. I. t 
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Yes, she knew it would be like that ; she 
knew that no earthly friend could help her 
through it ; that she must stumble along in 
those dark days to come as best she might ; 
for would God help people to bear a loneli- 
ness brought upon them by their own fault ? 

Poor Christabel ! She had been walking 
" in crooked ways," and knew it. Till now 
she had not set it down in black and white 
before her own mind that this was so ; and 
yet, underlying all the sweetness of the past 
few months, a sweetness that had seemed to 
her as " drops from a chalice half Divine," 
there had been a consciousness of wrong, a 
shrinking fear from acknowledging to herself 
that she was taking something for which she 
had nothing to give in return ; nothing, that 
is, that was her own to barter away. For 
what, short of her whole heart and life, 
could satisfy the craving tenderness of eyes 
that, meeting hers, seemed to say, " I love 
you, I would set you by my side ; no toy, 
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no passing fancy ; no, nor yet only my love ; 
but higher still, my companion and my 
friend, the sharer of my thoughts and aspir- 
ations, my fellow-worker for the good of 
those around us " ? 

Now, with her face turned away from 
Miss Tessa's gentle gaze, she listened to the 
mingled voices out in the sun-bathed land- 
scape that would be graven on her heart for 
ever, as the one word Calais on the heart of 
the unhappy English queen. 

" How shall I go ? " she thought. ^ " How 
shall I leave it all ? How shall I tell her ? 
What shall I do ? " 

Which of us have not felt the same at 
some time or other in our lives ? Living in 
some quiet spot where the very air about us 
is sympathy, where life seems an easy thing, 
where heaven grows nearer day by day, and 
earth, may be, " happier, — but less dear," — 
to be at rest in such a haven, and then to 
have to steer our frail barque out into the 
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storm-tossed sea, to go amongst those who 
cannot understand us any more than we can 
understand them, where life must be a cease- 
less self-watchfulnes3, an endles3 effort. 

Surely, if Christabel had done wrong, was 
she not about to suffer for it ? 

" Tell me more," she said at length ; for 
after Miss Tessa's last words there had been 
a long silence, the girl's hand resting in the 
close clasp of her friend's. 

"It does me good to listen ... it will 
be something to think of." 

This sentence was finished by a kiss 
dropped upon the hand that held hers. 

" There is not much to tell. Time has a 
blessed power of healing, and I have learnt 
the uses of helplessness now, I think. One 
thought that has often come to cheer me, 
is this, Christabel . . . " 

She touched the bowed head very lovingly 
as she spoke — the little head no longer 
adorned with the Gretchen plaits of old, but 
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with sunny coils of bright brown hair 
knotted low down upon the slender neck; 
a fashion that showed its graceful outline to 
perfection. 

"For many years this strange illness of 
mine has seemed to stand still. I have 
had bad attacks of pain — as yesterday, for 
instance — but, in between these bad spells I 
have been much the same as before. Now 
there is some change — I am weaker, less 
able to recover myself. I have thought 
that perhaps the time is drawing near when 
I shall have the message that comes to all 
of us at last, ' The Master calleth for thee.' 
When I have thought these thoughts, like 
the sun shining upon a cloud and turning it 
to silver, another thought has come too, and 
it is this — what if God should be bringing 
some closer, dearer, joy into John's life, 
something better than I could ever bring to 
him ; a sympathy that shall enter into the 
very heart of his life, that shall be his 
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through sunshine and shadow, rejoicing 
with him in success — cheering him in 
failure ..." 

Miss Tessa stopped short. Christabel had 
covered her face with her hands, and was 
sobbing bitterly, 

"Child — my darling, what is it? Nay, 
do not go away from me. I cannot get up 
and follow you, you know . . . Christabel, 
come back to my knee — put your dear 
hand in mine, tell me your trouble — are 
you angry with me for anything I have 
said ? " 

But Christabel did not come back to her 
friend's side. She took her hands from 
before her face, and let them droop against 
her dress. She stood by the window, look- 
ing, not at her friend, but away over towards 
where the sound of the sea came softly up 
from the shore. There were no tears in her 
eyes — those eyes so haggard, so weary, that 
involuntarily Miss Tessa put up her hand 
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across her own to shut out the sight of 
them. Her voice when she spoke was slow 
and laboured, like that of some one who is 
very tired and yet for whom rest is not. 

"I came here this morning," she said, 
"to tell you that I am going away. I ot)ly 
knew it last night. I wanted to send a 
message by Janet when she came to you 
three hours ago, but I could not. I • . . 
sent the violets instead. You know Mrs. 
Clements was my mother's friend, and she 
sent for me to come and stay with her down 
here, because Lady Graham told her I was 
not looking well. Mrs. Clements has been 
very kind to me. ... I am quite well 



now." 



"All this is very sudden, Christie," said 
Miss Tessa, wistfully, but yet with a quiet 
gravity that sent a shiver through the girl's 
slight form : " are you going back to Lady 
Graham ? " 

" Yes— for a while." 
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The words seemed to come with difficulty, 
as if breath failed the speaker. 

" And then ? " 

" I — I — am — going to be married. I 
have been engaged to Sir Edgar Deane — an 
old playmate of mine — since this time last 
year. He has been abroad with a friend 
who is very ill : now — he is coming home." 

Lower and lower drooped the pretty head ; 
lower and lower sank the trembling voice, 
until the last few words seemed hardly 
audible. Miss Tessa, one trembling hand 
on either arm of the couch on which she 
lay, had to lean forward to catch their 
meaning. 

With a long-drawn breath of resolve, 
Christabel once more lifted her eyes to meet 
those of her friend ; perhaps she thought 
the hopeless misery in their blue depths 
might plead for her. 

Miss Tessa had sunk back in her chair : 
her hands were clasped tightly together : 
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her lips moved: but Christabel heard no 
sound of words. 

" I came to say good-bye. I tried to tell 
you so, just now — but I — could not," she 
said, making an effort over herself such as 
in all her young life she had never been 
called upon to do before. " There is some- 
thing more I want to say » . . it is this — I 
want you to tell Mr. Wedderburn " (in her 
mingled agony of shame and love she had 
nearly called him by a dearer name) " that 
if ever in the years to come I strive to be a 
helpful woman to those about me — if ever 
there is any good in me — if ever I am any 
good to others — if I try to make the best of 
life — not in the sense of trying how much 
happiness I can get from it, but in the sense 
of living it up to the highest standard of 
which — just as 1 find it — it is capable — I 
shall owe it all — to him — and to you. Tell 
him that if, in the years to come, sorrowful 
days are mine and I knew where to look for 
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help, I shall owe that blessed reality of 
knowledge to him, and to you — tell him 
that when I think of heaven I shall think of 
it as somewhere where, once again, I shall 
meet — when all the bitterness of life is past 
-*im- and you." 

By this time Christabel was on her knees 
beside Miss Tessa's couch ; her eyes stream- 
ing with tears ; her voice broken by sobs. 

The chain of resolve had broken under 
the strain put upon it. 

More restrained yet not less deep was the 
emotion of the elder woman. Anger was 
dying in the sweet breath of pity, and, even 
with the vivid thought of a man's ruined 
hopes — a man's heart-hunger for ever un- 
satisfied — Miss Tessa could not find a word 
of reproach for the culprit at her knee. 

Christabel could have borne it better if 
she had — could have borne anything better 
than the look of resigned sorrow on the 
gentle face that had never yet greeted her 
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comings and goings but with a smile, 
and that now, she knew, would never 
smile upon her any more in the old loving 
fashion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOHN WEDDERBURN. 

A scholar and a gentleman. 

That was the verdict anyone of keen per- 
ceptions at once passed upon John Wedder- 
burn, perpetual curate of Faycliffe-on-Sea. 

He was tall and slightly made, yet the 
idea of weakness, either physical or mental, 
would have seemed beyond all things incon- 
gruous as associated with him. 

Untiring energy and earnest reality of 
purpose pervaded every action of his life ; so 
much so, that there was something catching 
about it, and idle, feckless men and women 
who came in contact with him, were apt to 
rouse themselves, and try if working wasn't 
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better than rusting, to the utter amazement 
of their friends and acquaintances. 

Yet there was nothing of that most un- 
comfortable quality, restlessness, about the 
man. He would work hard and work long, 
and then enjoy a well-earned holiday with 
all the thorough heartiness that none but 
real hard-workers can. He had not been 
two years at Faycliffe-on-Sea, and yet his 
influence had worked as many wonders as 
if he had been one of those good people 
whose fairy-rings upon the cliffs on the 
western side of the village were said to be 
the origin of its quaint-sounding name. 

When you noted the grave lines of John 
Wedderburn's brow, and the keenness of the 
grey eyes that could yet be so exquisitely 
tender at times, you understood (if you 
were a person of any understanding at all) 
the mingled strength and tenderness of his 
character; you appreciated the powers of 
mind and thought that had resulted in a 
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brilliant University career, and the loving- 
tenderness that led him to accept, thank- 
fully, this nest of a home upon the sea- 
coast, because he was told that the climate, 
clear and bracing, was one well suited to his 
sister Tessa. This sister, who had been to 
him at once mother, friend, companion, all 
in one, had followed his career at Oxford, 
first with anxiety, then with pride ; and 
now entered heart and soul into his work 
among the primitive souls committed to his 
care; as well as into those studies which 
led him to aim at distinction among the 
theological writers of the day. 

His life at Faycliffe, so far, had been a 
calm and happy one. Things had gone 
well in his parish, and, everyone who has 
ever put pen to paper knows that a quiet 
sea-board village is the very perfection of 
a place whereat to read thoughtfully and 
write carefully. 

So John Wedderburn had not had much 
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to wish for: or at least he thought so, 
which comes to pretty much the same 
thing. But during the last few months 
the aspect of things had changed. 

He had hardly put into so many plain 
words what he began to long for; what 
this new hunger and thirst, that yet had 
a strange pleasure in their very craving, 
meant : he was conscious of a new and 
beautiful influence over his life, but did 
not stay to try and find a name for it. 

It began to be not quite "enough when 
he came home from a long ride across 
country to some outlying hamlet, to find 
one woman watching at the window : the 
sweet, patient face of his sister Tessa, wel- 
come as it ever was, yet lacked something 
if a younger and fairer one was not there 
too. All the voices of the spring that now 
began to awaken the world to renewed life 
and beauty, were full of a dearer sweetness 
— a more passionate content, than any 
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spring that had been in his life before : for 
the touch of a hand thrilled to his, and a 
softer light dawned in a woman's eyes as 
they met his own. A sweet companionship 
and sympathy had come into his life. 
Before, he had been content : now he was 
happy. 

Look at him as he stands talking to, 
or rather being talked to, by old Jim 
Grappleby, the bell-ringer, at the corner of 
the church by the vestry door. 

It is that soft April morning on which 
Miss Tessa's window is set wide open for 
the first time that year : the service is over ; 
the one or two grand county people who 
attend Faycliffe church, have driven away 
in their quietly-appointed carriages. The 
farmers and their families, the fisherfolk 
from down-shore — all have gone their 
several ways, and are only to be dis- 
tinguished as little spots of red or blue 
here and there. about the village and the 
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hills ; spots that mean Sunday shawls and 
dresses. 

I have said that John Wedderburn's 
eyes were oftentimes what some people 
called stern, at others almost womanly in 
their gentleness. Just now they were 
neither the one thing nor the other; in 
fact, no schoolboy's who had just accom- 
plished a practical joke to his own, if not 
to any one else's satisfaction, could have 
been fuller of fun. A love of that salt of 
life called the humorous side of things 
was not wanting in the man who could be 
so terribly in earnest on occasion; and 
now, the discourse of his companion, the 
shrivelled old custodian of the "critturs," 
touched his sense of fun delightfully. 
Grappleby was a man of strong opinions, 
and one of these "fads" of his, as his 
better half was wont to call them, was a 
determination to see the law of compensa- 
tion in everything. "It moight ha' been 
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wur, and if so be as yo' look for 't, there 's 
some good hid under it," was Jim's life- 
motto : not an unhelpful one either, though 
with him a hobby that sometimes ran the 
chance of being ridden to death. It was 
told of this village worthy that many times 
and oft he vastly aggravated the feelings of 
those suffering under a stroke of ill-fortune ; 
as for instance, when Sammy Judkin, the 
Sadler's son, was run over, and Grappleby 
commented upon the matter thus : 

"It moight ha been wur', I tell yo', 
neighbour ; look into 't, and yo'll see what 
I'm after. WerVt your lad run over by the 
doctor's gig, and wer'n't the doctor himself 
drivin' \ There's luck for yo' ! Yer boy's 
overset in a dark lane, and hurted some, 
and there's the doctor all handy to see t' 
him ; yoVe not got to go runnin' all over 
the countrv-side to find him — but there he 
is, right forenenst yo' — he jumps o' that 
gig, picks yer lad up off t' floor, drives him 
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whoam, sets to work to mend him, and 
tells yo' he won't charge nothin' for the 
job. I never heerd on such luck befallin' 
a man twice in *s life, so dunnot yo' go to 
be too much set up wi' V 

In truth Grappleby's wise saws and 
persistently cheerful view of things were 
more easily stomached by his hearers 
when the misfortunes treated of were his 
own. 

No one had any fault to find with the 
fact that on one occasion, having bought a 
clock which no living clock-maker could 
induce to become a well-regulated member 
of society, he found, even then, the law of 
compensation at work. 

" What if she do stroike one when she'd 
ought to stroike three ? " said the old fellow 
sententiously. " Don't she do all she can 
to mak' up for't by stroiking fourteen when 
she's no call to give us more than twelve ? 
I tell yo' she ain't half a bad clock, 
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neighbour. She moight be wur', and I'm 
not a-goin' to fash mysel' over her." 

This story had delighted Miss Tessa at 
the time, and now John thought he had 
garnered up another quaint discourse of old 
Grappleby's wherewith to give her a hearty 
laugh over their Sunday dinner. 

One Josiah Grappleby, a grandson of old 
Jim's, had fallen down \he cliff-side and 
broken his leg the night before. Yet even 
here the inevitable good in evil was visible 
to the grandsire's eyes. He put aside the 
vicar's condolence upon the family affliction 
with an airy lightness : 

" Well, yo' see, sir, t'aint much to bother 
about, for, says I to the boy's mother just 
afore I set off to church this very mornin', 
as now is, says I, 'Martha, it moight be 
win-, for he's the very child of Satan is 
Joe for mischief, and yo' can be easy in 
yer mind for many a long day to come,' 
says I — * he'd be a sly customer would Joe 
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to get into ony muck now as his leg 's 
clean broke in two/ says I. 'He moight 
get t' matches tho'/ says she, ' and set the 
place o' fire/ 'Put 'em on the mantel- 
shelf/ says I, ' and that 'ull fettle him/ 
Women 's queer folk ! They conna' look 
on t' broight side o' a thing ; t'aint in 'em 
no ways ; they'd sooner be in a mort o' 
trouble than not, and then mak' t'worst 
on *t when they are in." 

Then, after nodding in a self-satisfied 
manner many times, and touching his cap 
to the parson, old Jim wavered away on 
those spindles, his legs, their symmetry 
fully displayed by his costume of corduroy 
breeches and grey worsted stockings. 

John Wedderburn turned homewards, 
the fun still lurking in his eyes, and the 
smile about his lips. 

As he neared the parsonage and caught 
a glimpse of Miss Tessa watching at the 
window, he stopped a moment, turned to- 
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wards the sea whence the breeze blew up 
so fresh and balmy, took off his hat, and 
went the rest of the way swinging it in 
his hand. The brown locks that clustered 
about his square forehead were crisp and 
curly ; the clean-shaven mouth and chin, 
finely chiselled, and though capable of a 
sternness to match the keen grey eyes, 
equally capable of sweetness, or, as now, 
of almost boyish delight in anything droll. 

He could see his sister's face at the 
window. Happily, he could not see the 
hands clenched so closely the one in the 
other, that lay upon her lap. 

As he came in they were stretched out 
to him, and struck cold to his as he clasped 
them. 

" You are not so well as when I left you ; 
you have been suffering, Tessa?" he said 
anxiously, forgetting all about old Grapple- 
by and the evil-disposed Joe who was safe 
out of mischief by reason of his misfortunes. 
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"A little," she said, smiling faintly, 
while, to his surprise, he saw tears in her 
eyes. 

Let her sufferings have been what they 
might, Miss Tessa did not care to dwell 
upon them, evidently. 

" How did the service go ? " she said, 
with that thorough interest in all his work 
that was such a helpful thing to the perpetual 
curate of Faycliffe-on-Sea. 

" Oh, pretty well," he answered. " Our 
choir still needs to learn that quality is 
more desirable than quantity. I'm afraid 
sometimes lest Thomas Gregory should do 
himself a mischief. I can only see half of 
his face and the top of his bald head from 
the reading-desk, but both get a deeper 
and deeper red as the anthem goes on. 
However, no one can do better than their 
best, and surely Thomas doesn't spare 
himself — or his hearers either," he added, 
laughing. 
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" I wish they wouldn't have anthems ; 
such musical efforts are quite beyond their 
powers," said Miss Tessa. 

" Just so ; but then, anthems are also the 
pride of their hearts, so must be made the 
best of. By-the-way — Miss Clare was not 
at church." 

" She was not well : she was here with 



me." 



Miss Tessa was not one of those uncom- 
fortable people who are in the habit of 
speaking to a person without looking at 
them; but now she looked, not at her 
brother, but straight away to that blue line, 
the sea. 

" Did she bring these flowers ? " asked 
John. " It is not like her, though, to leave 
them dying on the floor — she is so tender 
over flowers," he added, stooping to gather 
up the scattered fading violets. 

He had not known Christabel in the 
days when she gathered primroses only to 
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cast them aside, and drew the white and 
yellow stars from ^the brook to fling them 
on the grass. 

" She sent them by Janet, who was up at 
Heatherdale this morning with a message 
for Mrs. Clements. She had them in her 
hand just now, and — dropped and forgot 
them. I forgot them too, John." 

" You must have been very much inter- 
ested in whatever you were talking about, 
both of you," he answered, making up the 
violets into a little posy; "such flower- 
lovers as you are ! " 

" Yes," she said, " we were. . . Christabel 
came to tell me that she is going back 
to Lady Graham's to-morrow. . . John — 
Christabel is going to be married." . . 

Once more Miss Tessa's hands were 
clasped together ; her always pale cheek 
had grown utterly colourless ; her eyes, 
full of the yearning pain you may see in 
those of a mother who watches her child 
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suffer and is helpless to comfort, looked 
away still ; away to the sea sleeping in the 
sunshine . . . away to where the larch-trees 
stood out in bold yet delicate relief against 
the sky — 

A blackbird on a tree hard by opened 
his golden bill and poured forth his piping 
song, happy in the waking life around him. 
He sang his sweet ditty through, and flew 
away to another tree. Yet there was no 
word uttered, no movement made, in that 
little room. 

Some men in John Wedderburn's place 
would have flung the violets, the flowers 
that Christabers hand had held, upon the 
ground. He did no such thing. The hand 
that held them trembled ; that was all. 

"How shall I go on? What shall I 
say next ? " were the thoughts that flashed 
through ithe troubled heart of the woman 
by the window. 

But it was John himself who spoke next. 
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"To whom is Christabel — Miss Clare — 
going to be married ? " 

" To an old playmate of hers — Sir 
Edgar Deane, of Glen Deane — He has 
been abroad . . . he is coming home " 

" To claim his— wife ? " 

« Yes." 

" How long has this engagement lasted ? " 

" Since a year ago." 

" Poor child ! " 

No reproach ; no bitter upbraiding ; no 
thought of himself; no resentment for the 
sweet moments of greeting and parting, 
the welcome of the tender eyes, of the 
trembling mouth, of the hand lingering in 
his — of all those things that Christabel had 
given, and that had never been hers to give. 

He had "built his house upon the sand." 
Now, it had fallen, and he stood there amid 
the ruins. 

He knew that Christabel had been wrong, 
that she had led him, unconsciously, into 
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the meanness of trying to win for himself 
another man's plighted bride, a thing that, 
had he known how matters stood, he would 
have counted almost as disloyal and dastardly 
an action as luring a woman to leave her 
husband's home : but, he never did the 
woman he had learnt to love the grievous 
wrong of doubting the truth and reality of 
the sympathy she had given him : he never 
condemned as counterfeit the tender light 
that had been wont to dawn in her eyes 
as they met his own. Few men are such 
fools as not to know when they are really 
loved, and John Wedderburn was no fool. 
Perhaps he was human enough to find some 
solace in the thought that Christabel had 
lived those three months during which he 
and she had grown nearer and dearer to 
each other day by day, as intensely as he 
had done himself. It was past and gone. 
It was as a dream that is told ; as a strain 
of music passing sweet that dies away, 
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leaving a silence such as makes the ear 
ache and the heart fail. 

The very violets in his hand, fading, 
yet still giving out their faint, exquisite 
fragrance, seemed a fitting type of that 
by-gone time whose memories would be 
dear and sweet as their lingering perfume. 

" She gave me a message for you — " said 
Miss Tessa, speaking as if she were short 
of air, for all the sea-breeze kept gently 
wafting the white curtains of the window 
backwards and forwards. 

Though she did not turn round, Miss 
Tessa was conscious that her brother moved 
a step or two further into the shadow of the 
room, and sat down by the table. 

" She told me to tell you that if ever in 
the years to come she strove to be a helpful 
woman to those about her — if ever she tried 
to make the best of life in the highest sense 
— if in days of sorrow she knew where to 
look for comfort — she should owe it all to 
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you and to me . . ." Some day she would 
tell him the rest of that most touching 
valediction ; that looking towards the meet- 
ing where there shall be "no more sea " of 
separation between those whose hearts beat 
in unison towards each other, and towards 
God — but not now. 

The chalice of his heart was full even to 
overflowing. She would wait awhile before 
she said any more. 

At last she turned round, an unutterable 
longing in her heart, tears falling fast from 
her sad eyes. 

But he did not see her. He had leant 
his arm upon the table and covered his eyes 
with one hand. The other still held the 
little bunch of fading violets that Chris- 
tabel's hand had gathered, and . . . dropped. 

Was it the dew of the morning that still 
lingered on the flowers, or had a tear fallen 
on their purple petals ? 

"I am thankful, Tessa, I thank my God 
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and yours — that you and I have been so 
much help to Christabel if, as she says, we 
have helped her to a higher view of life, and 
to a surer comfort. If we have led her one 
step heavenward — this time, the blessed 
happy time that has been so dear, too dear 
perhaps— will not have been lived in 
vain. 

Then he left her, and Miss Tessa saw that 
he had taken the violets with him. 

The mother of these two, when dying, 
commended to the so much elder sister, the 
little curly-headed boy, then too young to 
realise what the loss of a mother meant. 
Mother and sister, both in one, had Miss 
Tessa been to her brother John all the days 
of his life, but now — 

How the bitterness of helplessness came 
upon her ! Is it not the bitterest draught 
that life can hold to our shuddering lips, 
that sense of utter inability to stand be- 
tween one we love and cruel suffering ? 
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" John ! John ! " she said, between the 
sobs that shook her. 

And all the while the sea sung its sweet 
low lullaby in the sunshine, the birds lilted 
and chirped in the branches where the young 
buds told of summer hopes and summer 
joys to come ; the beauty and brightness of 
nature seemed to mock Miss Tessa's sorrow. 

It was a sad day for both brother and 
sister, that beautiful balmy Sunday, in the 
glad spring-time ; but as it wore on, duties 
to be done claimed time and thought. 

To visit the schools, and then ride awav 
on his trusty bay mare far along the coast 
to an out-lying hamlet, and there conduct 
afternoon service, was the Sunday routine 
that John Wedderburn had to carry out, be 
the day fair or foul. Who questioned if he 
carried a light heart in his breast, or if that 
heart were heavy as lead ? 

Who, but the woman who watched, while 
seeming not to watch — who noted the heavy 
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grey eyes, the worn look upon the winsome 
face ; who knew that though no word of re- 
proach would ever cross the lips of the man 
who loved Christabel too well to blame her, 
the "iron had entered into his soul"? 

The three bells jangled long and merrily 
for even-song that Sunday. The people 
came from far and near in answer to the 
summons ; but no simply-clad figure, slight 
and supple, and full of grace, no sweet sad 
face with two — 

— blue eyes, more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear — 

and framed in ripples of nut-brown hair, 
came among the rest. 

Had John Wedderburn thought once 
more to slake the thirst of eye, and ear, 
and hand? Had he thought to watch 
his darling's eyes, full of a passion of regret, 
raised to his in a mute farewell ? 

Perhaps; but if so, he was doomed to 
disappointment. Christabel came not. 

VOL. I. h 
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Next day, some one meeting him, men- 
tioned by way of a casual bit of local news, 
that Miss Clare had left Heatherfield that 
morning. 

She was gone, gone out of his life; 

she who had brought with her so much 

music and sweetness ; she who had seemed 
the inner life of his high aims, his ambition, 

his work in his parish, and in that great 

world, the world of thought and of progress, 

that lay beyond . . . 

He bore his pain, the pain of unsatis- 
factory longing, and of ceaseless craving, as 
a true man may. 

As for the aims, the ambitions, the work 
that each day brought with it — no manly 
man would give up such things, even 
for a woman's sake — even though the 
want of that woman's sympathy should 
make itself ever so deeply felt, even though 
the brave heart weary now and again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
daly's perplexity. 

"Is this your idea of looking better, 
Ohristabel ? " 

It was Lady Graham who spoke : asking 
this question of her ward, Christie Clare — 
" What will 'Gar say to me, when he comes 
next week ? I promised to take good care 
of his treasure. I fear he will think I have 
been but a lax guardian. Well — " con- 
tinued her ladyship, one of those stout, 
comfortable, kindly women who have a 
charming knack of looking on the bright 
side of anything; "I did it for the best. 
Mrs. Montague assured me there was no 
more healthy place in all England than 
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Faycliffe-on-Sea — which just shows how one 
may be misled. The place must be damp, 
nothing but damp could account for its 
effect on you, my dear. I have invariably 
noticed that lassitude and a sort of general 
debility are the results of damp — I re- 
member poor dear Arthur Ffoliott insisting 
upon going to — dear me — what was the 
name of the place ? something beginning 
with an K, no, an S. Anyway, it was as 
damp as a ditch, and he came back like a 
rag — every bit of energy gone, my dear ; 
pretty much the same as you are now. 
After all, there is nothing like high latitude, 
clear air, rare and bracing. I shall never 
trust Mrs. Montague again — never ! She 
actually had the audacity to tell me that 
that miserable rickety child of hers grew 
absolutely ' bonnie,' at Faycliffe ! " 

Poor Christabel! She had let her feet 
wander into crooked ways; ways that had 
in truth been "ways of pleasantness, ,, but 
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alas ! very far from proving paths of peace ; 
and now — she was paying the price. 

As she sat at her window looking out 
over Sir Dennis Graham's fine home-park, 
she saw no beauty in its grand old trees, 
its glimpses of silvery water in the distance, 
its quaint terraces ; nor yet in the venerable 
yew-tree hedge that was a celebrity for 
miles round. 

For, looking over the quiet sylvan scene, 
she seemed to hear the merry jangle of 
three bells, and to listen to the far-off 
murmur of the sea as plainly as if, in the 
old childish fashion, she was holding a shell 
to her ear. 

There are such things as ghosts of sounds 
as well as ghosts of things and people. 
Christabel was haunted by the ghost of 
the sea-song, and the voices of the three 
" critturs," that Jim Grappleby managed so 
adroitly. Were there other ghosts still ? 
Did grey eyes — no longer keen and clear — 
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but misty with regret, and haggard with 
longing, meet her own sometimes in the 
land of dreams ? Did she wake up sobbing 
in the silence of the night, and scarce dare 
say even to her own heart, whence came 
those bitter tears ? . . . 

Every one who goes through a great sorrow, 
who has had to endure a great loss, must 
pass through this inevitable prostrate stage 
of suffering. But the healthy soul rises 
when the deep waters have gone over it, 
and braces itself anew for the duties nearest 
at hand. 

The teaching of the three months' dwell- 
ing near " the cottage by the sea ; " the 
companionship of such a woman as Tessa 
Wedderburn ; the sight of a man's life lived 
up to the truest and highest aims — these 
things could not pass across the disc of 
Christabel's perception and leave no mark. 

She began to question herself, not so 
much as to what she herself felt ready to 
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do, but what John Wedderburn would have 
thought she ought to do in this or that 
perplexity. 

She knew not why or how, and yet there 
rested on her mind the conviction that this 
engagement of hers to Edgar Deane, to the 
man who, when a boy, had been so kind 
and tender to her in all her baby-troubles, 
was not as another woman's betrothal might 
have been. She felt that graver, deeper 
interests, higher duties were at stake than 
she herself could fathom. Almost with a 
sensation of fear, she had many times 
recalled to mind a certain interview with 
Lady Deane that had taken place just 
before she left the Glen ; and when Edgar 
had gone to a quiet place among the Swiss 
mountains with Arthur Ffoliott. 

Christabel had been awed and cowed 
before the stern passion of the dark eyes 
that seemed to hold her own by some un- 
holy spell. The grasp of Lady Deane's 
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hand pressing hers seemed fuller of threat 
than tenderness. 

Had Christabel only known it, love and 
jealousy were fighting hard just then in 
Lady Deane's heart for mastery : jealousy of 
this girl whom Edgar loved so passionately 
— love for her son ; fears as to what effect 
the loss of what he held so dear might have 
upon his life — if loss should come. All 
these conflicting feelings warring in her 
soul made Edgar's mother almost fierce 
to the girl whom she half hated, half 
loved. 

" You will never be false to him, Christa- 
bel ? " she said, looking with her eager 
craving eyes into the girl's white face. 
"You do not know — you cannot know as I, 
his mother, know, what it would be to him 
to find you untrue. He has never been 
denied a fancy since he was a child — and — 
this is more than a fancy — it is a light that 
has arisen in the darkness — it is the very 
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heart of his life . . . and ... its cherished 
hope. * ." 

As she spoke she turned away, pressing 
her hands against her eyes, as if to shut 
out some fearful picture called up by 
memory. 

She would scarcely have so pleaded with 
her son's promised wife, but that in these 
later days she had learnt to read the girl's 
character : she knew now that Arthur 
Ffoliott was right, and that neither wealth 
nor title would weigh with bonnie Christa- 
bel. She knew more than this, for her 
mother's instinct made her keen, and she 
saw that the girl's heart was still a page on 
which no man's hand had traced the word 
" love." She knew that she had given her 
troth-plight knowing not what she gave ; 
that affection for her old playmate and an 
all-womanly longing to make him happy, 
were the dual motives that had prompted 
her to become his promised wife. 
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Lady Deane would gladly have hurried 
on the marriage. She never hesitated a 
moment from any fear for the girl's future 
happiness, or shrank from the idea of lead- 
ing her to bind her life with a chain that 
might prove an irksome bond. She only 
remembered those moody, morbid conditions 
from which Edgar had been roused by this 
girl's coming : she only remembered that 
his love for her had been as the sunrise 
that disperses the mists of the night that 
is past — 

But Sir Dennis and Lady Graham were 
determined. 

" Christabel is more child than woman 
still," said her ladyship, smiling all over her 
broad cheery countenance ; " it doesn't seem 
very long ago since she climbed the big 
apple-tree and sat there like a little Jack-in- 
the-Green. She pelted Sir Dennis with the 
wee apples that weren't half-grown as he 
passed ; and when he looked up and saw 
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her, you might have heard him laughing 
half-a-mile off." 

Lady Deane did not think this anecdote 
amusing in the least. There was something 
that jarred upon her sense of propriety in 
any one talking about her son's future wife 
sitting in an apple-tree and pelting people 
with apples. She even thought Lady Gra- 
ham blightly -vulgar to repeat such a thing. 

But then these two women never did 
understand each other ! 

Lady Deane thought Lady Graham "lax" 
in her ideas, and wondered what Arthur 
Ffoliott and Edgar could see in her : while 
Lady Graham had her own theories as to 
the late Sir Anthony's faults and failings — 
theories that it was, perhaps, just as well his 
widow was not aware of. Indeed, Lady 
Graham did not particularly care about 
what she called "the Deane affair," for 
pretty Christabel, her almost-adopted daugh- 
ter — still, it wouldn't have been right, she 
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said, to let an old woman's fancies stand in 
the way of the child's advantage. 

" I only hope," she said to her spouse in 
confidence, " that it isn't in the family to 
make home a jail and keep the key in your 
pocket — that's all. . . .'' 

" What a very odd sentence, my dear," 
said Sir Dennis, taking his cigar out of his 
mouth to speak, and looking fondly and 
quizzically at his wife ; "it has neither head 
nor tail ! " 

But her ladyship never tried to make it 
more complete. She said she had said her 
say, and knew what she meant; so her 
husband sauntered away to look at the 
horses, and left her to her knitting of warm 
garments for poor people's starved bodies. 
She didn't get on very well, for the wool 
got tangled, and something made her usually 
clear sight misty. 

All this happened nearly a year ago now. 
In the interim, Arthur Ffoliott had been 
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very ill — so ill that at one time his life 
seemed to hang on a thread, and it was 
hard work to keep the feeble heart going. 
The doctors said that he owed more to his 
friend Sir Edgar Deane's care and nursing, 
than to their skill. Indeed, 'Gar seemed to 
bring all a man's strength and all a woman's 
tenderness to meet the emergency ; and, as 
was always the case with him, was better, 
both physically and mentally, for being 
taken entirely out of himself. 

For a time after his engagement to 
Christie Clare, Sir Edgar Deane seemed 
entirely free from those fits of nervous 
depression and love of solitary musing that 
Lady Deane so dreaded. But as time went 
on the old evil influence seemed at work — 
more rarely than before, it is true, and 
always dispelled by his dear love's gentle 
presence; but yet, as Daly muttered to 
himself, " the snake's only scotched, not 
killed at all— at all ! " 
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And Daly knew more about the state of 
matters even than his mistress. Had he 
not more than once, wakened by some slight 
sound below-stairs, stolen from his bed and 
from his room, and crept down the long 
passage to the gun-room, guided by a line 
of light that shone from under the door? 
Had he not ventured once to push that 
door gently open — and stealing softly in, 
unheard at first, look with pitiful yearning 
eyes at the figure of his young master 
seated in the chair opposite that vacant 
one where Sir Anthony was wont to keep 
unholy vigil till the early hours of morning ? 
There sat Sir Edgar, his arms resting on 
the table, his hands pushing back the hair 
from his temples, his eyes, dark-lined 
beneath, and sunken, as those of one who 
knows but little quiet, healthful sleep, 
fixed upon the empty air, as though each 
moment he expected to see it take "shape 
and form." 
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"■Ah dow, Master 'Gar!" said poor old 
Daly, "it's the sweet young lady herself 
would be sore grieved to see ye and Bernard 
making banshees of yerselves this way. I 
thought ye were thieves, alana! and had 
near come with the big stick in my hand, 
ready to break the heads of ye ! It's just 
trimbling I am with the fright, so that 
I've enough ado to keep my old head on 
my shoulders ..." said Daly, guilty of 
pious frauds of speech which may well be 
forgiven him. 

If Edgar had had it in his heart to be 
angry with the old servant, one look at 
the wistful eyes, working face, and 
trembling hands, would have disarmed 
his wrath. 

As for Bernard, the creature's great 
tawny eyes had been fixed all along, not 
upon his master, but on that chair the 
other side the hearth: now, he suddenly 
lifted his muzzle, and gave a cry as weird 
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as ever the banshee, to which Daly -had 
likened him, could have uttered. 

" There, sir — " said Michael, venturing to 
touch his master's arm gently ; " you see 
the great wise baste himself is tired of 
being done out of his slape. Let me get 
a waxlight for ye now, and carry it for ye 
— as far as your own door." 

Sir Edgar rose, like one half-dazed, 
touched Bernard's shaggy head tenderly, 
and then followed Daly from the room. 
The dog brought up the rear, turning 
every now and then to cast a restless, 
uneasy glance down the passage. 

"Daly," said Sir Edgar, just as the old 
man was bidding him good-night on the 
threshold of his chamber; "was there any- 
thing that weighed sorely on my fathers 
mind, just before he — died ? " 

"Heaven preserve us! but it's only an 
old fool I am, after all, and there goes the 
candle-grease all over her ladyship's carpet!" 
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cried Daly, from whose limp hand the light 
had slipped as his master spoke. He had to 
grope for the candle, and, perhaps, that was 
what made him breathe so short, as he said : 

" Well — the old master he was easy put 
out over a little thing, Master 'Gar, and he 
was more than once sadly troubled over the 
birds, and such-like ; ' Daly/ he'd say to me, 
'the young broods haven't done well this 
year, at all, at all — I shan't be after making 
the kind of bags a Deane of the Glen has 
a right to look for.' . . . He was cheery 
enough, Master 'Gar, at other times. ,, . . . 

" Good-night, Daly ; don't take Bernard 
and me for thieves again," said Sir Edgar, 
interrupting the family history that was 
being told with an air of childish simplicity. 
Then the room door closed, and Bernard 
lay down upon the mat outside with a 
deep sigh of canine satisfaction. 

Daly lingered a moment in the corridor 
shook his head, twisted his hands the one in 
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the other — and then took his way to the 
upper regions of the silent house. 

Not long after all this happened, Arthur 
Ffoliott was seized with that more than 
usually severe attack of his malady, of 
which mention has already been made ; 
and, once convalescent, ordered to try 
change of climate as promptly as possible. 

Lady Deane, conscious for some time past 
that even the spell of Christabers constant 
presence failed to keep at bay those morbid 
moods that she so feared for her son, gladly 
hailed the proposal that Sir Edgar should 
accompany his friend to Switzerland for a 
while. 

" When I come back, mother, it will be 
to claim Christabel, ,, he said, as he bade her 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

UNTO DEATH. 

Spring had worn to summer. 

Upon the mountain-ridges in that beauti- 
ful region where a partie carrfe consisting of 
Sir Edgar Deane, his friend Arthur Ffoliott, 
Daly, and the faithful Bernard were spend- 
ing their last week, tiny flowers of every 
hue made a brave show. / 

The soft wind, fresh yet never chill, 
stirred them gently in their bed of grass : 
the sunshine kissed them,. wooing them into 
fresh beauty every hour. 

" We seem to be just leaving this place 
when it is at its loveliest/' said Ffoliott, 
lazily watching the smokr of his cigar curl 
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upward through the clear, sun- warmed air. 
" I tell you what it is, 'Gar, it's natural 
enough that you, old fellow, should be eager 
to get home, you are going to keep c love's 
tryst ' ; but / may be pardoned for casting a 
lingering glance of regret behind me, like a 
sort of modern Lot's wife. . . . By Jove ! 
what a different man I feel to what I did 
when we came here three months ago ! I 
almost think I could run up the sides of 
that steep fellow opposite who still clings 
tenaciously to his night-cap of snow — and 
do it too without feeling afterwards as if the 
heart in my body were going to beat me to 
death." 

Edgar was apparently deaf. The cigar 
that he had flung away impatiently as Daly 
brought in a packet of English letters a 
while ago, lay smouldering among the 
flowers — his eyes were fixed upon a closely- 
written sheet in his hand. 

" It's as hot as a day in July, I declare ! " 
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continued Mr. Ffoliott, pushing his hat fax 
back upon his head, and patting Bernard, 
who lay beside him panting, and with his 
tongue hanging out. He was perfectly con- 
scious now, of Sir Edgars abstraction. He 
kept a close, yet furtive watch upon the 
change in his friend's face. 

Things had not been going well lately 
with Edgar Deane, and both Arthur and 
Daly were glad that the home-coming drew 
near. It was the old story — for a time, 
new scenes, new interests, had kept the old 
moods at bay — but only for a time. One 
morning Daly, sore trouble in his face, had 
come to Mr. Ffoliott almost as the first grey 
lines of light were touching the mountain- 
tops. 

" Master's never been in his bed to-night, 
sir," he anxiously said. " Him and Ber- 
nard's been away, the dear Lord knows 
where — and now he's come in, sir, with never 
a dry thread on him — and the dog looking 
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as if he'd been swimming a river every bit 
of the blessed night/' 

It was sorry news, and Arthur Ffoliott 
for the first time was visited by some mis- 
givings as to whether he had done well and 
wisely in having a band in his friend's 
betrothal to fair Christabel. However, it 
was too late now, he thought, to begin to 
wish things other than they -were. Cer- 
tainly the girl's letters seemed to have a 
quieting effect upon her lover's mind. He 
would often talk long and hopefully of 
the future that they two should live to- 
gether; of the schemes that should be 
worked out into facts; of that parliamentary 
career that seemed to him the grandest of 
all for a man who knew how to make good 
use of it — and then as suddenly as a dark 
cloud covers a summer sky, the whole aspect 
of the speaker would change — the light 
would die out of his dark, eager eyes — the 
smile fade from his lips, and he would 
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wander away into the mountain solitudes, 
Bernard following at his side. 

Now as Edgar read and re-read Christa- 
bel's letter, Arthur Ffoliott saw that the 
darkest of these dark hours was coming 
upon him. 

Before them lay the lovely vista of the 
mountain-sides — the little chalets here and 
there looking in the distance like so many 
toy-houses ; — beneath them the beautiful 
valleys — above them God's grand cathedral 
spires, the towering summits of " the ever- 
lasting hills/' A pine forest, exquisite in its 
varied shades of greenery, was near them ; 
and from the edge of this the cliffs ran 
down in one grand awful fall to the edge of 
a torrent below, the swift rush of whose 
waters was the only sound that broke the 
stillness of the scene around them, except 
the faint far-off tinkle of the goat-bells from 
the mountain- sides. 

" Arthur," said Sir Edgar to his friend, 
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who was now reclining on the grass, with 
his hat tilted over his nose as a shield from 
the sun that beat as hotly on those grassy- 
slopes as if the month were August instead 
of June, "do you think Christabel really 
loves me ? " 

Arthur sat bolt upright in a moment, and 
pushed his hat to its original position on the 
very back of his head. 

" I mean," continued his friend, " do you 
think she loves me, as you would like the 
woman you were about to marry to love 
you ? " 

Now as ChristabeFs feelings towards this 
hot lover of hers was a point on which 
Arthur had of late had many and dire 
misgivings, the question took him some- 
what aback. 

A bit of the leaf of his cigar had got 
ruffled, and he set diligently to work to 
smooth it into its place before he replied. 

"You hesitate," said Edgar, his eyes 
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ablaze, the muscles round his mouth work- 



ing. 



"It is a delicate matter for me, or k for 
any one to speak about/' said the other, 
temporising. 

" You are right ; perhaps I ought not to 
have asked you such a question. Yet, 
Arthur, her love has seemed the one bright- 
ness in my life — the one sweet influence to 
charm me from thoughts that surge and 
beat in my brain at times like the waves of 
a troubled sea. If I lost Christabel, I should 
lose all. The sound of her voice is to me 
what your reading to me used to be in the 
olden times — like the music of David's harp 
to the troubled king ; but yet, I would have 
love not sacrifice ; " and he let his head 
drop upon his breast as though some con- 
templated act of renunciation were even 
then accomplished. 

" 'Gar, dear old fellow/' said his friend, 
laying a hand upon his shoulder, " why do 
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you let such fancies torment you ? Christa- 
bel is your promised wife." 

" I want a wife, not a slave — a woman 
who comes to me for love's sake alone, not 
for — for — -pity 8 sake." 

Arthur. Ffoliott set his teeth hard together 
as the other spoke, for his words seemed to 
clothe and give substance to those very fears 
that he had shrunk from defining even to 
himself. 

" Pity ! " he said, and could say no more. 

" Yes, pity ; and something more too— a 
sense of duty. Listen to this, Arthur," he 
added, taking up the letter he had laid upon 
the ground. " ' I think a great deed about 
you, 'Gar, and I get so afraid that I shall one 

* 

day fall short of what you expect of me. I was 
very young, you know, that time — in the wood 
beside the brook, I mean — and I hardly knew 
what a responsibility it was taking upon oneself 
to be the heart of another's life. I hardly 
knew all it meant ; and now — for I seem to 
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have lived a life-time in this last year — / think 
and think of all that I mwt set myself to do 
to try and make you happy. . . / Does that 
sound like love, Ffoliott ? — love that gives 
itself unquestioningly, with as little sense of 
effort as the flowers give their scent to the 
sunshine ? What does it all mean ? What 
has changed my bonnie Christabel all at 
once into a thinking, striving woman ? She 
was not that when we parted. She looked 
like a child that has had some childish 
trouble — half smiles, half tears, as she kissed 
her hand to me from the terrace. This 
letter, and others like it, are written by a 
Christabel I do not know, that I have never 
known. There is a strain of sadness, too, 
sometimes — a something very like — regret. . . 
Oh, my God ! " he broke out, suddenly and 
passionately, "is there some curse on me 
and mine that even my love brings a shadow 
on the one who is dearest to me in all the 
world?" 
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A shudder shook the pine- tops, the sun- 
shine seemed to have died away all at once. 

" We are going to have a storm," 'said 
Arthur, springing to his feet. " I thought 
we should pay for this unseasonable heat." 

Edgar did not hear ; his face was hidden 
in his hands. The chill wind that had 
swayed the slender fir-trees on the crag 
might have chilled him, so ghastly was his 
cheek, so haggard his look, as he followed 
his friend back to their hotel. 

The way was long, and Ffoliott dared not 
hurry, so before they reached the shelter 
of a roof the world about them had grown 
so dark that it might have been midnight 
instead of not long past noon. 

Just a3 the figure of Daly, standing at 
the door of the Aostelrie, came in sight, a 
shaft of light, blue and keen as a barb of fine- 
tempered steel, quivered through the gloom, 
and almost at the same moment the ground 
beneath their feet seemed to tremble with 
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the reverberation of the thunder overhead. 
As the sound rang from mountain to moun- 
tain, flung back as it were from one proud 
height to another, and then died away 
in faint, murmuring echoes in the far-off 
distance, Arthur Ffoliott, who had been 
shielding his face from the stinging rain, 
looked round for Edgar Deane. There 
was nothing but the blackness of the 
gathering storm, the pine -tops shaken 
by the rushing wind against the leaden 
sky .... 

" Has your master gone in ? " he shouted 
to Daly, who, seeing him hesitate, ran out 
into the rain, bareheaded as he was ; " he 
must have passed me without my seeing 
him, surely ? " 

" No one passed this way, sir," answered 
Daly. " Neither master nor the big dog." 

Again the blue flame clove the air — and 
this time the sound of a crash came from 
the pine-wood. 
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" That's a tree struck," said Daly. " Oh, 
Mr. Ffoliott, what's come of the master? 
Whatever will we do at all, at all ? And 
him always so wild -like when thunder's 
about." 

" Get something to cover your head and 
let us go and look for him. He must have 
turned back just as we came out of the 
forest, and so given me the slip." 

"It'll be the death of you, Mr. Arthur, 
and you so delicate," said poor Daly, wring- 
ing his hands. " Let me go alone, sir. I'll 
whistle the dog, ancj the cratur 'ull help me." 

" You might whistle your loudest and no 
one would hear you, above such a wind as 
this. Here, take this rug and fling it round 
your head and shoulders," said Mr. Ffoliott. 
cramming his own soft hat well on to his 
head, and facing the blast : " We have no 
time to lose, Daly." 

What fears were on him, he never stayed 
to think. A horror, inexplicable, unutter- 
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able, seemed to freeze the blood in his veins. 
The look on Edgars face as he had raised it 
from the shelter of his hands seemed to be 
painted on the darkness, visible to his eyes 
alone. 

Fighting through a world of awful gloom, 
a world lightened now and again by a glare 
still more awful, — a glare from which they 
had to hide their eyes, brave men as they 
were, — these two made their way back to the 
green plateau upon the edge of those pre- 
cipitous fir-clad cliffs that led to the bed of 
the torrent. 

"That's Bernard's voice," cried Daly, as 
they neared this place. " Hark to him 
keening ! " 

A slight lull in the storm enabled them 
to catch the sound of the dog's deep bay. 
A flash of lightning showed them his shaggy 
form crouching on the very edge of the 
cliff, at a point some yards distant from 
where they stood. 
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"Bernard! Bernard!" shouted Ffoliott, 
springing forward. But before he could 
reach the maddened creature's side, another 
flash, more blinding, more ghastly than 
any that had gone before, showed them an 
awful sight — a sight that neither ever forgot 
to their dying day 

Flinging up his noble head, almost, as it 
seemed, to meet that dazzling flood of 
radiance, Bernard gave a yell that rang 
out above the sough of the wind and the 
roll of the thunder, and with a mighty 
leap sprang into the air — falling out of 
their ken with a quick, dreadful rush. 

" My master ! my master ! " shrieked 
Daly, breaking out sobbing like a woman. 

Arthur Ffoliott answered not; he knew 
too well that Bernard — faithful in death, 
even as he had been in life — had but 
followed in the wake of the master he 
loved 

And yet — hope would not die ! 
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The two men crept along to the dizzy 
ledge where the grass was slippery beneath 
their feet — and crawling to the edge on 
hands and knees, peered over into the deep 
black void below. The torrent, swollen by 
the storm, rushed madly along its bed like 
some pent-up thing fighting for liberty. 

All was noise and darkness. 

Yet stay — again the shaft of heaven-sent 
light quivered like the sword of an avenging 
angel across the sky, and by its wild un- 
earthly radiance, the straining eyes that 
gaze downward see a dark form lying still 
in the stillness of death itself. 

The man who had sought death lay near 
the edge of the boiling stream — and only a 
pace away was a dark heap, that both men 
knew to be " the true knight's faithful 
hound." 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

GBAPPLEBY IS SATISFIED. 

The terrible "accident" by which Sir 
Edgar Deane lost his life among the Swiss 
mountains was a world-wide wonder for 
that "nine days" that any wonder lasts. 
Perhaps it was a subject of rather longer 
interest, because the death of poor faithful 
Bernard, that noble hound who followed 
his master even to the last, was voted 
romantic, and had something chivalrous 
about it in these matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century days: a something that smacked 
of those " good old times " when the knight's 
horse and hound were his best friends. 
People said too what an awful thing it 
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was that there seemed a sort of doom over 
the Deane family ; and how sad it was for 
that poor Lady Deane and for Christie 
Clare, who was to have married Sir Edgar, 
but would now very likely have to go out 
as a governess. Then the world, full of 
some new horror, some new interest, forgot 
all about Sir Edgar and his dog Bernard. 

Meanwhile, a miserable, lonely, broken- 
hearted woman went on living her solitary 
life, refusing even to see Lady Graham, 
who, at the coming of sorrow, quite forgot 
that she never got on with the mistress of 
the Glen, and weeping bitterly for that 
young life so untimely ended, would fain 
have mingled her tears with those of the 
bereaved mother. 

Lady Deane shed no tears; no one saw 
her save Arthur Ffoliott, and he only once. 
He said that her stony, tearless grief was 
a thing to shudder at the very memory 
of. She would not speak of Christabel, nor 
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would she see her. All the jealousy that 
during her son's life she had fought against 
and held down with an iron hand, now rose 
and overwhelmed her soul as a flood of 
"many waters." Edgar living, Christabel 
might have been some good to him — might 
have weaned him from his moody ways, 
pleased him as a toy pleases a child. Edgar 
dead, the girl was hateful in her eyes. She 
had done nothing but take from her, his 
mother, time and thoughts, that now she 
looked back upon with a fierce grudging. 

Day by day Michael Daly grew older- 
looking, his once upright form more 
bowed, his step more feeble. Neither he 
nor Mr. Ffoliott had ever let Lady Deane 
know that her son's death was otherwise 
than accidental ; but both sometimes thought 
she more than suspected all the dreadful 
truth. 

She took to wandering about the lonely 
house at nights as Edgar had flone before 
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her. The doctor whom Daly got to come 
by stealth to the Glen, said that her heart 
was affected by long mental depression and 
repressed anguish of mind ; and those about 
her tried to take what care of her they 
could* But she would see no one, not even 
her own relatives. She would sit for hours, 
her hands idly clasped in her lap, her dim 
and heavy eyes gazing on vacancy. 

Once Daly heard her mutter to herself — 
" Driven to death ! Driven to death I " and 
saw her wring her hands, rocking herself to 
and fro, moaning like a sick child. 

At last the end came — an end as terrible 
as all that had gone before it. 

When the grey dawn of a chill winter's 
morning stole across the polished floor of 
the gun-room at the Glen, some ghastly 
thing lay right across its pathway— some- 
thing that had once been Lady Deane, but 
was now only the lifeless corpse of a pre- 
maturely old and faded woman, with a look 
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of mad terror upon her dead white face— a 
terror written in staring eyes and dropped 
jaw — in the one clenched hand that grasped 
the leg of the table near which she fell, and 
in the other stiffened hand flung out beyond 
her bowed grey head in the direction of that 
empty chair beside the desolate hearth . . . 
What the tortured mind had conjured up, 
what those strained and sightless eyes had 
seen, who might say? She had died of 
some sudden terror, some unutterable dread, 
that had stayed the beating of the already 
enfeebled heart for ever. And lying there 
in the grey light of the morning, with that 
look of awful fear upon her dead face, 
Michael Daly found her. 

* * * * * 

Once more the Glen was the centre of 
gossip, surrounded by a painful interest ; but 
the property went to a distant relative of 
the late Sir Anthony ; the title was extinct. 

The new owner was a man fond of what 
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he called " improving " things, and, among 
other things, the "haunted room" at the 
Glen was done away with. Poor old 
Michael Daly, glad to leave the scenes 
where he had suffered so terribly, went to 
live in the service of Arthur Ffoliott, who, 
though managing to enjoy life pretty well 
while it lasted, needed some careful body 
about him to see that he did not try his 
never very great strength too far. 

The story of the dreadful things that 
happened at Glen Deane grew to be a thing 
of the past; young voices made the old 
place merry ; little feet scampered about 
the long corridors. 

And w our story of the " Mad Deanes " 
ends. 

But what of Christabel ? 

Christabel's home is near the sea; and 
on a Sunday morning she hears the 
pleasant jangle of three bells, that one Jim 
Grappleby rings in a fashion all his own. 
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Miss Tessa, often suffering, but happy 
beyond all power of words to say, still 
watches for her brother coming home when 
his day's work has taken him a long 
journey on the bay mare. But some one 
else watches too — some one who runs out on 
nimble feet, and flies into his arms in the 
little passage, holding her sweet lips up to 
his, and saying under her breath, so that not 
even the grey cat sleeping in the evening 
sun can hear, " Safe home again ! " and 
John knows quite well all that those three 
short words mean, and shows her that he 
does, though he says nothing. Then the 
two go in together to Miss Tessa, and the 
perpetual curate of Faycliffe-on-Sea tells 
the story of his day's doings to the sister 
who is happier in his happiness than she 
could be in any other joy on earth, and 
to the little wife who has grown quite 
wise and staid, sobered by past trials. 

She would never think of such a thing aa 
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drawing dancing frogs on the margin of the 
manuscripts she copies out so neatly for 
him, you may be sure I 

Mrs. John Weddesburn is in truth a very 
happy woman, and much beloved by the 
people among whom her husband's lot is 
cast, and amongst whom his work for God 
lies. 

Even Jim Grappleby is satisfied with the 
parson's wife. " There* ain't much on her," 
he says, wavering about on his grey spindle 
legs, and speaking with authority as be- 
comes a village oracle, " but then the little 
of her as there is is good. And so you see, 
neighbour, when you look into it, it moight 
be wur. As to t' parson, why he's fair fit 
to kiss the bit o' ground she's set her little 
foot upon, is t' parson ! " 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ours cannot be called a happy home. 
The very garden seems to tell you the sort 
of home it is before you reach the door and 
pass it, leaving hope upon the threshold. 
There is a dispiriting, graveyard aspect 
about the whole affair that is bad enough 
in all conscience on the sunniest day God 
ever sent to brighten and beautify the 
world. But on a wet day, a drizzling day, 
a thawing day, who in their senses would 
even look out into the pleasaunce attached 
to Oak Hill near " ye good city of York," — 
much less walk voluntarily into it ? 
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I have made many feeble and intermittent 
attempts to keep the flower-beds under the 
windows in something like order ; but I can 
hardly be expected to wield a scythe, or 
raise the broken pedestal of the old sundial 
from the recumbent position it has seen fit 
to assume amid a tangle of dock leaves and 
nettles — can I ? I have but one head and 
one pair of hands— the former is weary with 
thinking, and worrying and planning; the 
latter are tired with having to do every- 
thing that no one else in the house chooses 
to do— how then can head or hands either 
bestow time and thought upon that 
"abomination of desolation," the Oak Hill 
garden ? 

Nature does something in the gardening 
line, for at all events London-pride flour- 
ishes in our demesne, and at certain seasons 
of the year the old sundial is all ablaze with 
morning glory, down into whose beautiful 
white chalices the sun shines lovingly. 
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Then the wisteria by the schoolroom window 
always looks well — in fact — take one or two 
features of the place and isolate them from 
the rest, and they are really passable. As 
a whole, the garden is a disgrace to the 
neighbourhood. 

I never saw such guelder roses anywhere 
as blossom every jocund May over the fence 
between the garden and the orchard — never I 
They are great soft balls of snowy blossoms 
like young balloons, and they sway in the 
wind, and toss and knock their heads 
together in the most delightful fashion 
possible. 

It is a sight worth seeing, I caD tell you, 
to watch Baby Maud (the youngest hope 
of the house) standing under these guelder 
roses, her golden locks streaming over her 
shoulders, her blue eyes on fire with long- 
ing, and her little arms upstretched to the 
swaying blossoms above her head. Children 
who are always short of playthings because 
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no one ever has any money to invest in 
such luxuries, are apt to make the best of 
such toys as nature is kind enough to pro- 
vide, and the guelder roses are our Maudie's 
delight. 

"We will gadder him and toss him up 
to de moon when he does be growed big," 
is her comment when she sees the greeny 
balls beginning to turn white. Maid Maud 
is a philosopher, and knows that she must 
not gather her guelder roses green, else can 
she never enjoy their soft puffy whiteness 

aright. 

I think the younger fry of the family 
have the best of Oak Hill and its adjoining 
tenements. A shippon with no cows, a 
stable in which no steed ever champs corn 
or pulls fragrant hay through the bars of 
the manger, make fine play-places. They 
also accommodate hens who lay their eggs in 
the hay-racks, apparently under the impres- 
sion that those receptacles were constructed 
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for the purpose. They also harbour mice 
innumerable, which my youngest brother 
Cuffy spends a vast part of his young exist- 
ence in setting traps for ; without, however, 
any perceptible result. 

We have no governess, and the younger 
members of the family are dependent upon 
me for any instruction wherewith their young 
minds may at any time be enlightened. 

Thus I have greatness thrust upon me 
whether I will or no ; for I was educated 
(well educated too) when things were 
brighter — different, in fact, altogether — 
before life at Oak Hill became a ceaseless, 
maddening' struggle to make both ends meet 
— before poor mother became a helpless 
invalid, before papa — Well, well, I needn't 
talk about that yet. 

I am the eldest of the family, Charlotte 
by name. As to years, not far off eighteen ; 
as to appearance, a slip of a girl, with a face 
that looks as if it had never been young — a 
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pale, small-featured face, set in bronze hair, 
a face with a pair of bronze-brown eyes to 
match the hair, eyes that hardly ever looked 
at me from my mirror and looked really 
happy — that is, until lately, when now and 
again they have looked as if all the light 
and happiness of the world were centred in 
them. They have looked like lamp3 burn- 
ing with a happy glow — lamps that could 
hardly be lit up by any light, less than one 
sent straight from heaven itself. 

They have looked out into that miserable 
wilderness of a garden and seen none of its 
defects, but deemed it a very Eden where, 
betimes, a happy girl, wandering in its 
weed-choked mazes with her tall brave lover 
by her side, seems the denizen of some en- 
chanted world — where every bird's song is 
a hymn of praise — every flower, in some 
mytfteupus way, fairer in its blooming than 
the flowers of any other summer that has 
ever come and gone. There is a great gap 
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after me — a gap of years whose milestones 
are three graves in the churchyard of that 
little church whose tall spire peers up from 
a group of poplars almost as tall and tapering 
as itself. 

Then comes Clarence — a bold, bonnie lad 
he is too ; and right glad am I that Uncle 
Charles, who has no children of his own, 
took him away from Oak Hill and almost 
adopted him. Clarence is twelve years of 
age, and goes to a public school. He comes 
amongst us now and then like a young 
comet, dazzling our eyes with his manly 
ways and the plenitude of his pocket-money. 
We are proud of our brother Clarence, and 
seem to bask in the sunshine of his prosperity 
to a certain extent, even when he is away. 
When any stranger asks about him, we say — 

" He is twelve years old : he goes to a 
public school : in the holidays he ridea a 
pony every day." 

When we have said this we feel that the 
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inquiring stranger has heard enough to give 
him serious food for thought. 

After Clarence comes Cuffy. His name 
isn't really Cufiy, of course; but in his 
extreme youth he was so very pugilistic that 
no other cognomen seemed to suit him half 
so well. Cuff is seven and a-half. He is a 
broad-set, sturdy little chap, with mother's 
blue eyes, and a dear little cleft in the 
middle of his chin ; an impudent and daunt- 
less personage, as a rule, but subject to 
sudden breakdowns of feeling, fits of peni- 
tent tenderness that win your heart out of 
your breast whether you will or no and 
make you forget all his ill-doings in a 
moment. 

When he let my tame linnet out of its 
cage I thought I really never could forgive 
him, for I was fond of my little birdie. 
But when I came upon Cuff lying all his 
length among the weeds about the base of 
the sundial — when I saw his dear red legs 
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stung by nettles — a fact of which, in his 
desperate abasement, he was, for the time, 
oblivious — I forgot to be angry any more. 
I even tried to lift him up and carry him 
into the house, an attempt that resulted in 
my staggering beneath his weight, and the 
two of us coming down in an indistinguish- 
able mass. 

That is the way in which I suppose my 
brother Cuff will go .through life, hitting out 
and hurting somebody, and then repenting so 
touchingly that the injured party will feel 
angry with himself for being angry with Cuff. 

Next to Cuff comes Nell — wild, impulsive 
Nell — rough and untamed as a young colt, 
quite my most troublesome scholar, and 
chiefly manageable through her devoted and 
adoring love for Baby Maud, our youngest- 
born, our household pet, and queen. 

A very royal child in truth — 

" Crowned the queen of all the household, 
With a crown of golden hair." 
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Such golden hair ! 

Not like flax — not feebly, palely yellow, 
but spun gold, and no mistake about it. 
Gold so fine and soft that when the ribbon 
that binds it back is taken off and the shiny 
mass set free, Baby Maud looks like an 
angel with an aureole about her head. 

That's all of us. 

No, not quite though. I had forgotten 
Kaspar, who is, to all intents and purposes, 
as much one of the family as anybody else. 

Kaspar is a Dachshund, grave of counten- 
ance, with a brow wrinkled like that of an 
old, old man ; with grave contemplative 
eyes full of speculation as to everything 
they look upon ; with mighty, silk-soft ears, 
that he sets squarely when " at attention ; " 
with a tail that is capable of as much 
and as varied expression as most people's 
countenances. 

Shall any of us forget those grave, in- 
quiring eyes of Kaspar's when once our 
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household queen lay sick, " nigh unto 
death " % 

It was a dank, hot autumn, and a mist 
seemed for ever rising from the great 
wilderness of a garden. No breath of 
healthy western wind came to refresh the 
brooding world. 

On all sides were rumours of sickness, 
of fever and ague, laying this one or that 
low. People who had plenty of money to 
spare went to the sea, smelt the salt breeze, 
dug holes in the yellow sands, rode on 
donkeys, did all kinds of too delightful 
things. People who hadn't any money 
stayed at home. We hadn't any money 
— erffo, we stayed at home. 

And Baby Maud sickened in our midst. 
Oh ! the terrible sight to us all to see the 
little flushed face lying against the pillow 
— to meet the dear eyes, filmy and dull — 
to kiss the poor, parched lips that burnt 
beneath our own. . . 
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Even papa looked troubled — more than 
that, stayed at home two whole days, let 
no noisy, roystering, horsey men come 
about the place, and — well, in fact, he 
was different altogether, you know, from 
what he usually is. 

And then, Kaspar — 

For, after all, it was he set me off telling 
about Maudie's illness nearly a year ago. 
At first the poor old dog walked gravely 
about all over the house, seeking out each 
member of the family by turns. When 
he had found the object of his quest he 
would look earnestly, pleadingly, at the 
individual in question, whine a little, 
piteous, inquiring whine, and set off back 
to Maud's room. 

It seemed to us that he always thought 
there was a chance of his hitting on the 
one who could set things right again, the 
very person who could give him back his 
little playfellow. 
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The heartless conduct of the pigeons 
bothered him, too. They wheeled about, 
turned somersaults, and bowed to each 
other, cooing all the while like courtiers 
saluting and muttering compliments at the 
same time; in fact, they did everything 
just as usual. But the little hand that 
was wont to give them their dole of barley, 
the little figure with pinafore upraised to 
hold the golden grain — what of these ? 

It had been Kaspar's custom to sit 
soberly by Maudie's side while she fed 
her pigeons; but now, when he saw our 
blowsy kitchen-maid throwing the barley 
into the flag-stones in the yard, he just 
turned his back upon the whole proceeding 
in unspeakable disgust. 

At length there came one night when 
hope forsook us and fled — when we looked 
in each other's faces and had no words to 
say — a night when I stole into the shabby 
dining-room where a miserable man, glass 
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and bottle in hand, was about to try and 
deaden his grief for his little girl, who lay- 
panting out her life in the room above. 

" Oh ! papa — papa ! " I cried, trembling, 
" not to-night, dear — not to-night ! " 

And he let me have my way for once. 

I knelt beside his knee. I hid my face 
against his shoulder. I wound my arms 
about his neck, and, kneeling so, I lifted 
all my passionate, aching heart to God. 

And He heard me; for, as the first 
faint light of the new day came stealing 
along the world, our darling slept. Not 
the heavy stupor that seemed death's own 
twin brother — no ; nothing like that ; but 
a sleep that was full of healing; a sleep 
in which the gentle breast heaved softly, 
and little beads of sweat pearled upon the 
baby brow that had burnt 30 hotly all 
through the weary days and nights. 

I was sitting in the wide old-fashioned 
window-seat of the school-room, crumpled 
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up in a tired kind of heap. I had not 
known how utterly weary and done I was, 
until the strain relaxed a little, giving me 
a chance of remembering that such a person 
existed as Lottie Vaughan. The day was 
only faintly grey as yet, but I could dis- 
tinguish a brown object that took its stand 
right before me. I could see two bright 
eyes searching my face, and then Kaspar, 
still watching me intently, wagged his tail 
just a very, very little, hesitatingly, as much 
as to say — 

" Is this the right thing to do ? I am 
afraid to wag it any quicker ; but are things 
any brighter — my mistress ? " 

" Kaspar," I said, with a catch in my 
breath that nearly choked me ; " she is 
better ; she will get well ; she will run 
about in the garden while you bark at the 
sparrows; she will — oh! my dear old 
doggie — she will indeed ! " 

Kaspar had not seen one of us smile for 
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so long that the sight of my joy overset 
him entirely. He gave a quick, short bark, 
and leapt with one bound upon my knee. 

I smothered his black muzzle against my 
shoulder lest he should bark again. I 
caught him close in my arms, and— ah ! 
what thankful tears I shed with my face 
hidden on his sleek, brown, glossy coat. 

What a sight was Kaspar to see the 
first time Baby Maud (such a pale little 
edition of herself!) went to feed the 
pigeons ! 

It was really wonderful a rather square 
and somewhat stumpy tail could express 
such overweening pride — such mighty satis- 
faction. At last his feelings grew too many 
for him. He threw up his nose with a sort 
of wild Indian war-whoop, and galloped 
madly round and round that little maid 
— his most dear and well-loved mistress. 
Nothing could be more droll than the look 
of Kaspar's abnormally long body and 
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short, bowed legs during the taking of 
this violent exercise, and Maudie laughed 
so heartily at his vagaries that the corners 
of the' little pinafore dropped, and down 
fell all the barley pell-mell. Down came 
all the pigeons, too, at that gladsome 
sight, rustling and shoving one another 
and making a terrible fuss all about our 
darling's feet. . . 

As for Kaspar, he retired to a distance, 
sat down, squared his ears, and watched the 
course of events with complacency. 

All this seems a long time ago as I write 
of it. 

You see, when any very great event 
happens in a life, it magnifies time in a 
marvellous manner. You have felt so much, 
you have lived through such a lifetime of 
feeling, that surely, surely it cannot be 
only six short months ago since — well, in 
my case, since I first met Dick. 

It's not a romantic name — Dick — nothing 
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like Theodore or Alphonse, for instance — 
but I like it immensely; there is such a 
manly ring in its one short, terse syllable. 
And, after all, is there any one quality we 
women love in a man better than the grand 
old quality of true manliness ? One might 
love a sinner — a passionate, hasty fellow 
whose impulsive anger might be hard to bear 
— a thoughtless fellow, always in scrapes, 
and always having to be pulled out of the 
same ; but a coward — bah ! 

You had only to give one look at Dick 
Godfrey to see that he was as manly a fellow 
as ever fought for the weak and stood by 
a just and righteous cause. His blue-grey 
eyes looked out at the world from beneath 
his clearly-marked brows, fearing nothing. 
His crisp brown locks grew backwards from 
a square, thoughtful brow. Some people 
thought his face too grave for his seven- 
and-twenty years ; but, when he smiled, 
not only his mouth but his eyes smiled too ; 
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and I never heard a merrier, blither sound 
than his ringing, hearty laugh. 

Baby Maud adored him blindly three 
weeks after his first appearance at Oak 
Hill. So did her eldest sister. 

I suppose this last confession has rather 
a bold, may be an unmaidenly, ring about 
it. But then, you see, Dick adored her : 
and that makes all the difference — doesn't 
it? 

How did I know it? That is hard to 
tell; but I did know it — even from the 
very first. 

Of course when Dick told me about it 
there was no very great credit in being 
aware of the fact. 

But I knew long before that — I mean it 
seemed long; in reality I believe it was 
only about five weeks in all, that is, from 
the hot, baking, airless afternoon, when 
Mrs. Greene, our rector's wife, brought Mr. 
Godfrey over to Oak Hill, and everything 
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and everybody was at sixes and sevens — 
because our domestic affairs had been going 
on but badly the night before, and mother 
was more ill than usual in consequence. 
As to me — Lottie Vaughan, housekeeper, 
governess, and general factotum at Oak Hill, 
seldom had I been seen to less advantage in 
all the years of my young life than on that 
momentous occasion. In truth, Kaspar and 
his little mistress were the only members of 
the family whose toilettes were in a perfectly 
neat and irreproachable condition. 

Kaspar and Mr. Godfrey became as great 
friends in about five minutes as if they had 
known and loved each other a few years ; 
and Maudie, not willing to be set aside, 
climbed on our new visitor's knee and there 
perched as sleek and fair as one of her own 
white pigeons. 

The fact was I had just finished washing 
and dressing Miss Maudie, a process over 
which she had been not a little cross but 
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in the result of which she now meanly- 
rejoiced, glancing at Nell's tossed mane, and, 
alas I dirty pinafore and hands to match, 
with conscious pride in her own spotless 
attire and blue hair-ribbon. 

Cuffy's knickerbockers were one of my 
heaviest life-burdens at all times. Thev 
seemed to be subject to every conceivable 
ill that knickerbockers can be subject to, 
and that without ceasing. 

I had been at least an hour mending 
them only the night before; and now in 
came Master Cuff, attracted by the clink 
of the tea-cups, I suppose, lounging lazily 
along with a strip of homespun torn clean 
down the outside of one of his sturdy legs, 
and hanging to the top of his patched boot, 
as miserable, poverty-stricken looking an 
object as ever the eye of man or woman 
rested on ! What Lottie herself looked like 
I had no time to think. 

Mrs. Greene (she always exacted the final 
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"e," and looked coldly upon me once for 
the space of a whole month because I omit- 
ted it on one fatal occasion) had brought 
mother some beautiful hot-house fruit, and 
all my hospitable soul within me was ablaze 
with longing to entertain my unexpected 
guests as well as my small scope in that line 
admitted. 

I knew Bessie, our willing but imbecile 
maiden, would pour the water on the tea 
before it boiled if I didn't look sharp after 
her ; so I left the children and Kaspar to 
do the agreeable in the parlour, and devoted 
myself to the task of sticking bits of wood 
under the household kettle until it could 
be induced to boil, while Bessie laid the 
tea-tray. 

Then I went with a dignified and graceful 
carriage back to my guests, endeavouring to 
look as if making a kettle boil on a broiling 
afternoon in August were a cool and con- 
genial occupation. 
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I could not have looked otherwise than 
red and blowsy — something like Bessie on a 
washing-day — in all probability. 

And yet it does seem strange, doesn't it ? 
Dick liked me very much, indeed — 1 mean 
more than he had ever liked any one in so 
short a time before — that very day. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Looking back through the vista of my 
eighteen years, I cannot say that I seem to 
have done much in the way of enjoying 
myself — that is, take it altogether. There 
have been little pleasures scattered here and 
there like rare flowers, few and far between, 
on a wide, desolate moor. Very few lives, 
thank God ! are without little pleasures of 
some sort or other. But, taken in the 
lump, the golden days I could remember 
did not form a very big nugget. 

What with the children and mother's bad 
health — what with the house bills and other 
things that seem hardly fit to think of, 
much less to talk about, there hasn't been 
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much time for one to sit down and set to 
work to think about enjoying oneself. 

Our old nurse, Janet, who has lived with 
us ever since I can remember — sometimes 
getting her wages at spasmodic and un- 
certain intervals, and sometimes going with- 
out them— once told me, in a moment of 
confidence over the nursery fire, that the 
worst piece of ill-luck that ever befell the 
Vaughan family was Cousin Godfrey dying 
and leaving Oak Hill and five hundred 
a-year to my father. 

Before that happened papa used to work 
— never very hard, perhaps, but still profit- 
ably on the whole— at his profession, the 
law. 

Afterwards he just let his profession drop 
and took to horse-racing, betting, low com- 
pany, and — drink. Under a ceaseless strain 
of grief and anxiety mother's health soon 
gave way. She became permanently in 
that disheartening condition, a little better 
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one day, a little worse the next, very bad 
indeed the third, and so on, ad libitum — 
gentle, uncomplaining, loving to all of us, 
but broken-hearted — a care rather than a 
help in the house. And so it came about 
that I, Lottie, was never young like other 
girls, never really light of heart, never 
merry and blithe like the doctors pretty 
daughters who seem to know not what 
care means, gathering life's flowers only and 
never finding a thorn on any stem. 

As soon as I had sense enough to grasp 
the state of things at home, it seemed as if 
mamma and I were all at once the same 
age, weighed down by the same burdens, 
oppressed with the same fears. Nay, it 
seemed as if I grew to be the elder of the 
two, for, with the passing of the years, to 
her came keen bodily suffering, hopeless, 
wearing, lingering disease. Oh, God ! how 
cruel it seemed that so tender a plant 
should be visited so roughly by the chill 
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and withering blast of pain ! Henceforth, 
it became the effort of my life, not to share 
our home troubles with her, but to bear 
them for her. It grew to seem a sin to let 
troubles come to her knowledge, if I could 
possibly carry the burden of them on my 
own shoulders. 

Of course, there were some troubles that 
not all my longing, all my vigilance could 
hide. 

When papa came home late, bringing 
with him companions as noisy as himself, 
I used to creep up to mother's room, and 
in a silence that meant how useless were 
all words, crouch down beside her bed, 
draw her head down against my shoulder, 
hold her hand — how thin and worn it was, 
how loosely the wedding-ring hung on the 
wasted finger! — up to my bosom, kissing 
it fondly every now and again when some 
loud burst of most unholy merriment came 
from the room below. 
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Thus together have she and I tided over 
many a lagging hour. Sometimes she 
would fall asleep from sheer exhaustion, 
and I, finding things quiet below, would 
steal down through the darkness like some 
guilty thing, to aid a drunkard's staggering 
steps, to have my ears polluted by the 
sound of oaths that many times and oft 
pursued me into the land of dreams, even 
in sleep forbidding me forget the misery of 
my home. 

Ah, how earnestly I used to pray in those 
sad and sorry days that He who is "the 
God of the fatherless and the widow " would 
look down in pity on the children who were 
worse than fatherless, the gentle, suffering 
woman who was worse than widowed ! 

Strange experiences these for a girl. Well 
might the buoyancy of my youth die under 
such cruel discipline, well might my heart 
fail me now and again. Only now and 
again though. It is wonderful to me 
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now-a-days to look back upon those times 
and call to mind how ready I was to catch 
at the gleam of a stray sunbeam that came 
our way by chance ; how I learnt to value 
little pleasures and to teach the rest to do 
so too. 

Why — after that time when Baby Maud 
was given back to us from the very shadow 
of death it seemed a sort of crime to let 
anything vex me. No matter what went 
wrong, there was always ready comfort in 
the thought — "Maudie is running about 
in the garden with Kaspar," or "Maudie 
is asleep upstairs, no hot, pink fever spot 
burning on her cheek, no restless bits of 
hands tossing on the coverlet. No, no ; she 
sleeps all sweet and softly. God has given 
her back to us. How can one be sad about 
anything with that great, blessed thought 
shining in our hearts like God's own 
sunshine ? " 

Then the droll side of things readily 
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strikes me at all times, and what a help 
that is ! One may laugh away a little trial 
through the exercise of that blessed gift the 
sense of humour, even though the tears be 
in one's eyes when one has done. 

Still, laughter will not pay bills nor will 
the stoutest courage take one figure from 
the sum total of the butcher's book. I 
used to lie awake at nights adding up rows 
of pounds, shillings, and pence that were 
written, or rather wrote themselves, upon 
that black intangible slate the darkness 
around me. I used to weary myself in 
vain endeavours to stretch out a certain 
sum so as to make it pay twice its actual 
amount. It is a problem troubled women 
and desperate men have ofttimes tried to 
solve through sad, sleepless nights and 
anxious days — a problem none yet ever 
solved, or ever will do ; for no amount 
of thinking will turn five shillings into ten. 

Sometimes things grew so bad, and papa 
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seemed able to give me such a pitiful little 
weekly sum to keep things going, that I 
thought they couldn't be kept going at all. 

He couldn't sell Oak Hill because it was 
entailed, and must have our bonnie, hand- 
some Clarence for an owner some day. As 
to our furniture, I wonder could any 
creature be found to purchase the lot — 
save for firewood? You see the children 
were rough, and things got broken, never 
having any mending bestowed upon them 
save Cuffy's amateur carpentering, which 
Nell declared made things worse instead of 
better. 

I myself had darned the parlour carpet 
until it was more darn than carpet. 
Crockery once broken could not be re- 
placed ; a fact which gave a pleasing 
variety to our tea-service, composed as it 
was of the remnants of four distinct 
patterns. However, Nell discovered that 
it was fashionable to have neither cups 
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nor plates to match, which idea held some 
comfort and satisfaction, certainly, to a 
thinking mind. 

They say that eels get used to skinning, 
and I suppose I was like the eels, for, 
shabby and poverty-stricken as undoubtedly 
were our surroundings, they never struck 
me as being really so very bad — until Dick 
came. Then I must confess to many a 
qualm. 

To see him standing calmly on the great 
darn done in rhubarb-coloured worsted that 
ornamented the centre of the bow-window 
— to see him sitting (quite at ease, and in 
an apparent state of high bodily comfort) 
in the horse-hair chair whose stuffing had 
taken to obtruding itself upon public notice 
in such an impudent and barefaced manner, 
made me actually shiver. 

But he never seemed to see either darns 
or stuffing, or, indeed, any other things — 
except me. I hadn't much chance of 
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making myself a pleasant picture for his 
dear blue eyes to rest upon either. A 
brown holland that has shrunk in the wash 
can hardly be looked upon either as a grace- 
ful or becoming toilette; nor can a black 
silk that looks a dark greenish brown when 
the light falls full upon it be considered a 
particularly festive garment. 

Still, it is wonderful what a tiny bunch 
of deep purple heartsease at the throat of 
the former, or a tea-rose backed with a 
sweet-briar at that of the latter, will do in 
the way of brightening up the general 
effect, and a naturally slender figure goes 
a long way towards making shabby dresses 
look tolerable. 

Anyway I did my best— and my best 
can't have been very bad — can it? since 
Dick told me, in a day that was then yet 
to come, that when he left me he counted 
the hours till he should see me again. 

That was quite my line of action toa 
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Of course I did all the day's work just as 
diligently as usual. In olden times the 
young maidens of romance seem for ever 
to have sat at high-arched windows keeping 
watch for the longed-for knight. Perhaps 
they had plenty of servants to see that 
everything was kept tidy, and one specially 
appointed servitor to look over the weekly 
books of the castle, and check the trades- 
men's bills. 

I can't say how that may have been ; 
but surely no idle watcher at the casement, 
lute in hand, ever listened more intently 
with all her longing soul in her ears for the 
measured beat of a charger's feet the other 
side of the moat than I, Lottie Vaughan 
(carefully made the best of in my skimped 
holland or faded silk), listened and longed 
for the sound of Dick's footsteps coming up 
our untidy wilderness of a garden. 

Dick was not very old in years, certainly, 
and yet he seemed to understand every- 
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thing. He never asked a question when 
a question would have embarrassed. He 
never looked surprised when he must have 
felt astonished to the extremest extent 
possible to the mind of man. 

That was one peculiarity of the Oak Hill 
establishment. You never knew what 
would eventuate in it next. It was no 
use guessing, because your guess was certain 
to be wrong, and the very thing you least 
anticipated was sure to happen. 

By all this I mean that papa's moods, 
fancies, and general proceedings were fuller 
of choppings and changings than the very 
winds of heaven, and that, in consequence, 
the domestic vane seldom pointed one way 
for long together. 

Dick seemed absolutely blind and deaf — 
I mean to anything one wished him not to 
see or not to hear. And yet I hardly think 
I realised how badly things were going 
until he came amongst us. I should think 
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my cheeks must have got tired of alternately 
blushing and paling. I sat up later than 
ever in my own room, far, far on into the 
quiet summer nights, patching and mending 
— striving my best to make "auld claes 
look amaist as weel's the new." 

But, after all my efforts, what an out-at- 
elbows crew my young brothers and sisters 
looked next time Mr. Kichard Godfrey came 
amongst us, as en masse they escorted him 
to see a wasp's nest that looked like a great 
ball of white tissue-paper fold over fold, and 
was a source of mingled admiration and awe 
to Baby Maud ! The darling got well 
behind Dick's towering inches, holding 
spasmodically on to his coat-tail, and peep- 
ing gingerly round him at the white, fluffy 
stronghold tenanted by the knights of the 
golden-barred armour and cruel sting. 

Then I saw him stoop, lift my fairy in 
his kind, strong arms, and so bring her 
home through the tangle of morning-glory, 
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London-pride, straggling hops, and flutter- 
ing canary flowers. 

The rest of the young ones wandered 
away after some errand of their own. Only 
Baby Maud and Kaspar came with Dick 
across the tangle of green, and pink, and 
yellow. • . 

And Maudie fell asleep, curled up like 
a kitten on a ricketty yet comfortable old 
couch that stood by the school-room win- 
dow. Kaspar, after one careful inspection 
of the small heap made up of white dress, 
golden locks, a sweet sleep-flushed face 
pillowed on folded arms, and two little 
legs tired out with a day's wandering 
through sun and shade, lay down with a 
flop in the centre of the rhubarb-coloured 
darn, squared his ears a moment "at 
attention " to be quite sure neither Dick nor 
I wanted him, and then went to sleep too. 

I really don't think we wanted anybody 
except our two selves. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Such a busy little woman as it is ! " 
Dick was saying, looking calmly down 
upon me as I sat — not busy, but idle, for 
a wonder. " Every one to think of and care 
for, house to keep, clothes to mend. Oh ! 
Lottie, Lottie — don't you think you want 
some one to care for you ? " 

There is a tinge of coquetry lurking in 
every woman's nature. This is my first 
chance of trying my hand at it, and so, 
though my heart throbs like a muffled 
drum and my hands are growing cold and 
tremulous, I manage to put on an air of 
extreme simplicity as I say — 

" Well, on the whole, perhaps I do — 
now and again." 

"Do you think I could take good care 
of you, not ' now and again,' but always ? ' 
says Dick, coming a step nearer to my side. 

"I don't know, Mr. Godfrey. You see, 
I never tried — " 

My breath is coming in little gasps, my 
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voice seems somebody else's, not mine — 



not Lottie's at all, and yet I strive woman- 
fully to show a cool front to the enemy. 
If I had not chanced to look up at Dick 
standing there, handsome and eager, I think 
I could have kept up the farce a little — 
just a very little while longer. 

But I did look up. I met a pair of 
blue-grey eyes, eyes in which seemed to 
mingle all a man's passion, all a woman's 
tenderness, and then — what happened then ? 

Strong arms were round me, Dick's lips 
touched mine — touched and lingered there. 

" Oh — my wayward love ! how long 
would you have kept me outside Paradise 
if I had not taken it by storm — thus ? " 

As he speaks he holds me closer still, 
and I am not wayward any more. 

I rest in his arms contentedly. I wonder 
can this girl — this woman who feels so 
happy, so sure that never, never more can 
any trouble be very hard to bear — who 
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feels as if Oak Hill schoolroom, darned 
carpet and all, were some enchanted palace 
of peace and content, some sanctuary into 
which no sorrow can obtrude its pitiful 
white face — be — Lottie ? 

Can she — this veritable she — ever have 
been that weary, hopeless, utterly down- 
hearted damsel whom memory brings back 
to me, with all her courage and endurance 
worn to shreds, with # aching brow and 
heavy eyes, and a sob that will not be 
swallowed rising in her throat? How all 
life's problems, all life's possibilities, may 
change at the clasp of a hand — the touch 
of fond and loving lips ! 

When you have struggled with things 
single-handed, fought against giving in year 
after year, scrambled up as best you could 
after (metaphorically) coming a dreadful 
crumpler over some fence higher and stiffer 
than the rest, scrambled up anyhow, shaken 
yourself together, and gone on ahead — 
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when you have done all these things alone, 
and then, all at once, a helping hand comes, 
your burden is lightened, your heart drinks 
its fill of sympathy — can anything in this 
wide world of ours equal the abandon with 
which you yield yourself to the exquisite 
happiness of some one to feel with you and 
for you ? 

" Things go very badly with you some- 
times — don't they, my darling V y says 
Dick, presently. 

"Yes, yes," I answer, with a tearless 
sob, of which I am not a little ashamed, 
but which will not be kept back; "but I 
don't feel as if I should ever mind any- 
thing any more — I don't think I care — so 
long as there is you. . . ." 

The thought of his exceeding preciousness 
comes over my heart like a flood. I fling 
my arms up about his neck, I look into 
his dear, true eyes. — 

" Oh ! Dick, Dick ! " I cry, in the pas- 
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sionate gladness that his love and sympathy 
have called into being; "it was all very 
well when I didn't know there was you ; 
but now whatever should I do, my darling, 
if I lost you ? " 

I am more than doubtful as to the 
grammar of this speech of mine ; but still 
I think Dick likes it and understands it. 
At all events he seems to do. 

Before long Kaspar wakes up — wide 
awake all at once — with a bark that an- 
nounces the arrival of the wanderers. 
Cuffy has a briar scratch extending from 
the side of his nose to the corner of his 
eye ; but he is smiling and content. He 
has climbed a certain "high top" branch 
of a fir tree — a vantage-ground long desired, 
but never before attained. He has also 
ripped open the sleeve of his jacket, and 
left behind him a small square bit of the 
stockings I so carefully mended last night, 
as a memento of his feat. 
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Nell must have been trying to scramble 
through a hedge, for her beautiful dark, 
tossed mane is full of little round, green 
burrs. Still one must not be too particular 
as to details when the whole effect is good ; 
and what a pretty picture she makes Hushed 
from her ramble, and with her broad - 
brimmed hat in her arms, turned upside 
down, basket-wise, and full, even to over- 
flowing, with all lair flowers that summer 
gives ! 

Baby Maud sits up and yawns, dangling 
her legs from the edge of the couch. 

"Maudie wants some fowers, too," she 
says, stretching out two little pink palms 
towards Nellie's fragrant load. 

Soon two pretty heads — one golden, one 
dark and bright as a raven's plumes — are 
bent closely over the improvised basket, 
and each flower is examined in turn, while 
Kaspar stands by, slowly swaying his tail 
from side to side and assuming the demean- 
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oar of one whose botanical knowledge is 
one of the most profound nature. 

Meanwhile, Cuffy turns his scratched 
countenance gravely upon me, then upon 
Mr. Godfrey, then upon me again. 

He has finished the history of that amaz- 
ing climb of his, he has finished dilating 
upon the unspeakable delights of looking 
down upon a squirrel, fancying himself a 
crow, cawing so as to delude the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring tree into the same idea, 
and various other happinesses incident to 
his elevated position. 

As the narrative progresses he seems 
to give it but a divided interest; his 
mind is beginning to work upon other 
matters* 

At last he comes up close — very close — 
to me, puts the torn coat-sleeve protectingly 
round my waist, lays his rumpled, hot, un- 
tidy head against my shoulder, and looks 
at Dick with an expression of countenance 
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that we are wont to call CufFy's "lion's 
face." 

" Sissy ! " he says, looking boldly pugi- 
listic, "has Mr. Godfrey been making you 
sorry about anything ? " 

"No," I answer, holding my dear, small 
brother close and fast — " no, Cuffy ; he has 
been making me very, very glad — " 
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CHAPTER III. 

" 'Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 

As his corse to the rampart was hurried/ . . . 

" ' Not a drum was heard — ' " 

"Cuffy, if you say that out loud again 
111— " 

" Well, I suppose I must learn my lessons 
— stoopid ! " 

I know that Cuffy is putting on an im- 
pudent and altogether detestable face, pouting 
his lips abnormally, swelling out his cheeks 
like a musical cherub on a tombstone ; I 
know that Nell, with eyes ablaze and face 
on fire, is glaring at him from the opposite 
side of the schoolroom table as she looks 
up from the delights of " Ivanhoe " ; and 
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yet I go on, write, write, write, as if dear 
life depended on the race my pen is run- 
ning, making believe I hear nothing of the 
domestic storm that is brewing. 

I am so weary on this particular morn- 
ing, and it is just when one is most worried 
out with the bigger troubles that the pin- 
pricks of life are hardest to bear. 

Autumn is upon us now. The walks in 
our garden are strewn with new-fallen 
leaves. There is a blaze of crimson and 
gold about the school- room window, where 
the Virginian creepers long arms trail 
everywhere bearing their beauteous burden 
of changing leaves. 

The summer is gone, and, oh, weariful 
thought I Dick is gone too. A man cannot 
entirely forego his own people in the south 
because he happens to have plighted his 
troth to a maiden in the north. 

Dick's people live in the south — in fact, 
almost as far south as they can to live in 
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England at all — down on the wild Cornish 
coast of whose beauties my lover has told 
me many times and oft. 

His people are, as to number, by no 
means like the sands of the sea ; but then, 
apparently, they make up in importance 
what they lack numerically. 

They appear to consist chiefly of his 
sister Harriet — .Lady Colquhoun — and her 
husband. This last personage seems to 
count for so little that I am inclined to 
define Dick's people, after all, as consisting 
of his sister, Lady Colquhoun. 

I have grown to look upon her in my 
own mind as a sort of combination of 
the Queen of Sheba and Margaret of 
Anjou; a state of matters that is the 
result of Dick's manner of talking about 
her. 

I am horribly, unspeakably frightened of 
Lady Colquhoun — looked upon as an ab- 
stract idea. What I shall be when I meet 
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her in the flesh it is useless to try and 
imagine. 

And yet it is nevertheless true that I 
am going on a visit to the ancient family 
mansion that dominates one corner of the 
Cornish coast like a feudal castle, and that 
before very long either. 

Except to go as a weekly-boarder to a 
school in York I have never in my life 
been away from Oak Hill. 

If you never have any money to pay a 
railway fare with, whatever travelling pro- 
pensities you may chance to possess are 
likely to wither in the bud. 

But now no Bedouin ever longed more 
to find himself scouring the desert on his 
Arab steed than I to find myself whirling 
down the backbone of England softly as 
some happy swallow " flying, flying south." 

Yes, in spite of Harriet, Lady Colquhoun. 

When one is young and in perfect health, 
and has led a life of monotonous care and 
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petty worry, the prospect of movement 
and change, of new experiences and new 
scenes, is simply delightful. Besides, would 
not any journey, however long, however 
laborious, that had Dick at the end of it 
be well worth the undertaking ? 

Of course the difficulties in the way of 
my leaving Oak Hill, even for a time, have 
been enormous. How I am ever to leave 
it altogether — I mean when Dick wants me 
all to himself — is a problem I never like 
to face — a riddle best left for time's busy 
fingers to unravel. 

But mother was determined about my 
going south. She would not hear of ob- 
jections, even from papa, who said he 
" hadn't one shilling to rap on another," 
and called himself a "poor devil." There 
was nothing very new or startling to his 
family in this view of his condition, he 
having made the same asseveration auy 
time this ever so long when asked for coin 
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of the realm. He had been really quite 
nice and kind over my engagement to Mr. 
Godfrey, and even kissed mamma by way 
of making a domestic festival of the event, 
and convincing us all that he was " highly 
gratified at the excellent connection I 
seemed likely to form." 

But he shook his head over this visit 
to Cornwall, and seemed puzzled by my 
mothers determination to let me go. 

However, determined she was, and it so 
chanced, j ust in the nick of time, that Aunt 
Emily, papa's only sister, came home from 
Nice, and wrote to announce her intended 
arrival at Oak Hill on a visit. 

Under these circumstances I felt there 
could be no wrong in my going to see 
Dick's sister — and Dick. Perhaps I have 
never allowed to myself the extent of my 
own weariness with our constant home- 
worries ; but, be this as it may, never have 
they seemed so unbearable as now, when 
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there is a prospect of escape from them for 
a while. 

I have had a broken night's rest to add 
to the nerveless state of mind and body in 
which I find myself — one of those miser- 
able, endless nights of watching and wait- 
ing for something that is horrible when it 
comes, and yet something that must be 
watched and waited for. 

Staggering steps, thickened voice, mut- 
tered oaths — these are pleasant things truly 
to keep vigil for, while the trees moan in 
the night wind and the rain beats on the 
window. Such experiences as these ought 
to make one armour-proof against a petty 
trouble like the wrangling of two children 
over the elegy of Sir John Moore. 

And yet — 

My hand shakes as I write to Dick, and 
tell him about Aunt Emily's providential 
appearance on the scene, and put the 
dazzling fact down in black and white 
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that I am coming — that : for one whole, 
madly happy month he and I may wander 
on the shore, from which the rocks run up 
so steeply — wander at our own sweet will 
among the little pools and shallows wherein 
sport beautiful bright-tinted creatures, where 
float many-coloured sea-weeds, delicate 
corallines, spectral shrimps — I know not 
what! Has he not described it ail to me 
a hundred times, until I have fancied I 
heard the soft rush of the sea swirling into 
clefts and caves where strange sea-plants 
cling and twine? Now I shall see — now 
I shall hear for myself — with Dick for ever 
by my side. 

Surely the prospect of all these dear 
delights must have overset my mental 
equilibrium sadly, for I feel dreadfully 
irritable with the noisy young things about 
me, and am altogether what Maudie calls 
" coss." 
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" * Not a drum was heard, not a — 
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Crash ! 

Ivanhoe has taken flight through mid- 
air, and Cuffy is hard hit. There is a 
horrified gasp from Maudie, who is sitting 
on the floor in the bend of the window 
hemming a handkerchief and pricking her 
pudgy finger at every third stitch. 

She scrambles to the sufferer's side, and, 
lifting the corner of a not particularly clean 
pinafore, make3 strenuous efforts to wipe 
his face whereon combined tears and slate- 
pencil are tracing sorry streaks of woe. 

I look up at Nell, and see her standing 
before me a veritable image of penitence. 
Her head droops, her long, dark lashes 
lie upon her crimsoned cheeks. What a 
beautiful picture of sorrow and shame the 
wilful, naughty lassie makes I 

But I am in no humour to appreciate 
the picturesque side of things just now. 
A rebellious fit is on me. I feel all one 
vast protest against the state of affairs at 
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Oak Hill. The miserable anxieties of the 
past might have unnerved me ; these petty 
strifes seem unendurable. Splash goes a 
great tear on the letter I am writing to 
Dick — the letter that was meant to be so 
happy both in the writing and the receiving 
— and then I just followed Cuffy's example 
and burst out crying. . . . 

Such an appalling, such an unprecedented 
event, as for Sissy to begin crying, strikes 
dismay into the domestic camp. 

" Sissy, Sissy ! Oh dear — I am sorry ! " 
cries Nelly, precipitating herself upon me. 

" I think it's me you ought to say that 
to," puts in Cuffy, defiant and ungram- 
matical, as he sits on the floor ruefully 
rubbing his crown. 

"Well, and I am sorry — there!" says 
the culprit, falling to hugging me again. 

"Nelly ish solly," proclaims Maudie 
triumphantly, standing a-tip-toe to investi- 
gate the extent of Cuffy's injuries. 
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Kaspar, madly excited by the state of the 
family affairs, rushes round and round the 
group, finally plunging at Cuffy, putting 
two brown paws on the boy's shoulder, 
and licking the poor, smeared face in 
a perfect paroxysm of sympathy and 
pity. 

"I am sure Nelly is sorry/' I echo, 
kissing the offender and drying my own 
tears; "and now she will help Cuffy to 
finish learning his poetry." 

Nell's eyes look appealing; but she 
stoops to raise the prostrate Ivanhoe from 
his ignominious position face downwards 
on the floor, lays him on the shelf with a 
sigh, and soon two heads bend over Cuffy's 
book, and Maudie has returned to her 
hemming. 

"I wish they hadn't never buried him 
at all," mutters Cuffy presently. 

"You mean you wish nobody hadn't 
never written about it," rejoins Nell, with 
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all the superior wisdom to which her years 
entitle her. 

I refrain from rebuking the superabund- 
ant negatives contained in these remarks. 
I am hurry-scurrying to finish my letter 
to Dick. 

The precious missive sealed and folded I 
begin to wonder as to what will happen 
during my absence. It comes over me with 
a rush how very dear to me, with all its 
defects and worries, is this disorderly home 
of mine — 

I accuse myself of having been selfishly 
absorbed in my own affairs, irritable, in- 
considerate, a thousand things I ought not 
to have been. 

But my fit of self-examination is inter- 
rupted by Janet's voice calling for "Miss 
Lottie," and away I go up to mamma's 
room. 

Mamma is sitting up in bed. A faint, 
pink flush has risen to her cheek — one can 
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see how beautiful she must have been at 
the time when, an experienced girl of seven- 
teen, father fell in love with her at first 
sight and married her six weeks later. 

Over the bed, and hanging to the floor, 
are billows and folds of rich black silk, 
yards and yards of silk, such as I have 
seen on other more favoured damsels, but 
never thought to see on Lottie Vaughan. 

Mother's hands are trembling with eager 
delight as she fingers the beautiful fabric. 
Janet stands looking at it with her head 
sentimentally on one side, and a smile of 
satisfaction on her dear, flat face. I now 
see that lesser glories in the shape of various 
ribbons and laces are scattered about the 
room. 

" Is all this finery for me ? — oh, mother ! " 
I say at last, drawing a long, deep breath 
of extreme satisfaction. 

The question of toilette has, to say the 
truth, been weighing heavily on my young 
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mind ever since I have known of the visit 
to Lady Colquhoun. 

I have felt that the skimp holland and 
the silk with green and brown reflections 
make but a poor show. 

Now all my misgivings vanish. I catch 
the dear, loving hands which are touching 
my dress that is to be in such tender 
fashion : I hold them to my breast, I kiss 
them, one after the other, and then — 

I miss something. 

The wedding-ring that is so much, much 
100 big for the finger it encircles is still 
there; but where is the guard of small, 
ine brilliants — the diamond hoop that was 
ny mother's mother's — that has always 
iept it company ? 

Tell me, — weavers of romance — masters 
cf the craft of fiction-telling — where is 
ihe love in all the world that can rival that 
cf a mother for her children ? Unchanging, 
jure, without alloy of self, ungrudging, 
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passionately true — likest God's in that it 
is ever ready to pardon and bears not the 
sin of the sinner in remembrance ? 

I am writing of the long ago — my mother 
is long since laid to rest beneath the shadow 
of the church among the tall and tapering 
poplar trees whose leaves whisper softly in 
the twilight above her grave. But I never 
forget her — trembling, eager, happy — with 
the faint flush on her sad, sweet face, and 
all nurse Janet's purchases scattered about 
the room. There is more pathos in the 
common-places of life than in half the 
thrilling " situations " of romance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Aunt Emily has come. She has been 
at Oak Hill once before, but it is man) r 
years ago, and my memory of her is dim, 
chiefly consisting of an impression of great 
size and much sound. 

My impressions prove not to have been 
at fault. Aunt Emily is what is called a 
"fine woman." Her step is ponderous 
When she goes up-stairs you hear her all 
over the house. When she speaks " let no 
dog bark" seems an appropriate quotation. 
But Kaspar possesses no bump of vener- 
ation ; therefore is he the only member 
of the Oak Hill establishment unawed by 
Aunt Emily, and chases stray cats, barks 
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at the pigeons, and romps with Maiid as 
heretofore. 

There is an air of timidity about Bessie 
as she serves up the dinner, Janet purses 
up her mouth, and the two carry Aunt 
Emily's boxes up to the guest-chamber as 
if they thought any of the various packages 
might explode at any moment. I am riot- 
ously glad in my innermost and secret soul 
to see that papa by no means escapes the 
awe-inspiring influence of Aunt Emily's 
towering inches, man-like voice, and im- 
perial bearing. 

In plainer words, he is thoroughly 
frightened of her — a most wholesome and 
salutary state of affairs. 

But I am full of troubled thoughts as to 
how my hot, impulsive Cuffy will " get on " 
with the temporary manager of the house- 
hold during my absence. I think, too, that 
Cuffy has misgivings on his own account. 

As to Maudie, during the last days of my. 
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stay at home she appears to attach herself 
permanently to the tail of my dress. 
Kaspar, too, has an instinct that some 
domestic revolution is on foot, and sniffs 
uneasily at my open trunk and oilskin- 
covered dress-basket, as much as to say — 
"What is the meaning of these things 
coming out of their kennel under the stairs 
I should like to know ? " 

The last evening — the last night comes. 
My trunk and basket are closed and 
fastened. Aunt Emily has presented me 
with a black lace scarf at the final moment, 
and I begin to feel as if the extent of my 
worldly possessions weighed upon me. 

It is all so new, so fresh to me, so utterly 
different to anything that has gone before. 
Even papa smiles and pats my shoulder as I 
say good-night to him. 

" What will happen next ? " I think, as I 
go meditatively up the stairs. 

This is what happens next. 
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I go in to look at the children, according 
to custom, before retiring to my own room. 
In one small chamber I find Cufly, wide 
awake, though it is late for such young 
eyes to be keeping vigil. He kisses me, 
abruptly dives beneath the bedclothes, and 
I dare not uncover his curly head, for I feel 
that he is "weeping a little weep" under 
the friendly shelter of the counterpane. 

Then I visit my two little maids, who 
share the same bed. Nell holds me tight 
round the neck, then turns her face to the 
wall leaving nothing visible except a tangle 
of dark locks. This is all bad enough ; but 
when I reach Maudie's side and see a small, 
disconsolate, white-robed figure sitting bolt 
upright and looking at me with piteous eyes 
and quivering under-lip, I begin to feel as if 
this visit south of mine has its drawbacks, 
in that I must leave my dear, naughty, 
troublesome darlings behind. 

"We's be welly dood while you be's 
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away, Sissy," says Maudie, with her arms 
about my neck ; " but we t'ant love Auntie 
Emily mush as 'oo ; and, Sissy dear, — when 
will 'oo 'turn back aden ? " 

This is really terrible. I begin to look at 
my departure in quite a new light. Maudie 
has put the thing in such a very unexpected 
way that I am quite taken aback. 

I sit down hastily, catch up the dear 
little oracle in my arms, and volunteer that 
greatest of all favours, to sing her to sleep. 

She nestles down on my breast, and I 
wrap the thick skirt of my dress over the 
dear little pinky-white feet, and sing to her 
the song she loves best. 

Gradually the blue eyes close, the rosy 
lips part, showing a gleam of tiny pearly 
teeth. Baby Maud is asleep. So I lay her 
down in her nest and loosen the hold of the 
wee hand that has clung to the bow of 
ribbon at my throat, while a prayer arises 
in my heart that the dear God may watch 
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over and hold my darling in His keeping till 
I come again. 

In my new joy, my new hope, I had 
become self-absorbed : but now my gladness 
is chastened. 

When the morning comes I go. I hurry 
over saying good-bye to everybody. I kiss 
mother hastily. It is our first, our very 
first parting. Then I hug all the children 
in turn, while Kaspar staggers around up- 
reared on his hind legs in a wild endeavour 
to share the family embrace. 

Aunt Emily stands by with the grand air 
of a presiding goddess, her high Roman 
nose sniffing sympathetically, her black- 
mittened hands folded majestically on her 
ample waist. 

I catch Cuffy eyeing her with much dis- 
favour, as a sort of thing that has to be put 
up with during the absence of his sister 
Lottie, and then — 

The fly in which I am regally seated 
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gives a lurch, the horse — a broken-winded 
high-stepper who has seen better days — a 
snort. " Good-bye ! " cries everybody. I 
bend forward to catch a glimpse of a hand 
waved to me from an up-stairs window. I 
am conscious of a choking sensation in iny 
throat — a feeling that shows some inclina- 
tion to become rather hysterical as Kaspar 
appears alongside my vehicle, and has to be 
shrieked after by the assembled family. I 
am off on my momentous journey — the 
journey which is to take me to Dick — and 
his sister Harriet. 

I am by no means devoid of a certain 
feeling of self-importance and complacency 
as I bow to the doctor's daughters en route 
to the station. 

Every one in the neighbourhood knows 
I am engaged to Mr. Godfrey ; every one 
knows that I am going on a visit to his 
sister, Lady Colquhoun, and that Miss 
Tippet, the "best" dressmaker available, 
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has made me a black silk dress of inordinate 
length and marvellous fit, in preparation for 
the same. 

I am, therefore, an object of general 
interest, and after long years of knowing 
that we were spoken of as " those unfortu- 
nate Vaughans," the knowledge of this fact 
is not unpleasant. 

The remembrance of Maudie's down- 
drawn lips, of Cuffy's savage looks at Aunt 
Emily, of mother's April face, half smiles 
half tears, cling about me for the first part 
of my journey. 

Then change and anticipation do their 
work. One thought, growing with each 
hour, seems to fill all the world. Soon, 
very soon, I shall see Dick. I shall feel his 
dear, strong arms about me, his kisses on 
my lips . . . 

Keflecting on these tender amenities, it 
occurs to me to wonder if at Morncliffe I 
shall have Dick much to myself — if his 
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sister Harriet is considerate to lovers — if, 
remembering the halcyon days when she 
was the plighted bride of Sir Hubert Vane 
Colquhoun (I think this a beautiful name), 
she will show a touching thoughtfulness to 
a sister- woman similarly situated ? 

As night draws on there is a beautiful 
sunset. The sky is covered with little rose- 
tinted clouds. These, reflecting themselves 
in some watery meadow-lands through which 
we happen to be passing, make the world 
about me look rose-tinted too. 

Are these things omens of good? Do 
they mean that I am going to be very, very 
happy — the happiest girl in all England, 
wandering on the quiet shore with my 
bonnie, blue-eyed lover by my side, and the 
sea singing a sweet, low song of uttermost 
content the while ? 

It is dark, or nearly so, when I reach my 
journey's end. As we crawl slowly into the 
station I see Dick standing on the platform. 

VOL. I. s 
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He doffs his hat, and follows alongside the 
train. Oh ! how bonnie, how bonnie he 
looks — my own dear love ! There is 
no one like him in all the wide, wide 
world ! 

There are two cross-looking old ladies in 
the carriage with me; so, outwardly, my 
demeanour is as that of the devoutest of 
nuns ; but this is what I am thinking . . . 

Very soon we are bowling along through 
the fresh, sweet night in Lady Colquhoun's 
carriage, and I am calling all sorts of bless- 
ings down upon her head for letting Dick 
come to meet me all alone. 

How I should have hated her, I think to 
myself, if she had been sitting here beside 
me, with Dick opposite, looking and longing 
for the kisses he is helping himself to so 
unstintedly, and which seem to express, 
without the aid of words, all the height and 
depth of his content at seeing me again ! 
It is a long drive from the station to 
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Morncliffe : but not at all too long ; indeed, 
I wish it were longer. 

As Dick tells me we are "getting near 
home," I begin to wish most fervently that 
it were much longer, twice as long, three 
times as long, never ending. 

Hitherto Dick's arm round mv shoulders, 
the touch of his lips on mine, have driven 
every thought of any other creature than 
himself far from my heart. 

Now — with a sudden qualm like the 
sickening sensation of descending rapidly 
from a high swing — I remember Harriet, 
Lady Colquhoun. 

We turn in at some lodge-gates — I see 
tall, over-shadowing trees on either hand. 
Convinced that the last half-hour's experi- 
ences have upset the equilibrium of my 
bonnet, I make one or two feeble attempts 
to set it straight, saying, hurriedly, to my 
companion — 

" Is that straight ? Do I look all right ? " 

S 2 
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" Jolly," says Dick, with all a man's cruel 
indifference and blatant ignorance as to the 
minor details of a woman's toilette. 

Then I sit up with strict and perpen- 
dicular propriety in my own corner of the 
brougham keeping my lover's hand in 
mine ; rather inclined to clutch it tight and 
fast, as a frightened child holds to the 
nearest stay in the dark, if the truth must 
be told. 

I have known Lottie Vaughan for nearly 
eighteen years, and flattered myself I knew 
her well ; but she is dawning upon me in 
quite a new light at the present moment. 
I am beginning to realise that she has 
depths of cowardice in her nature that have 
hitherto been unsuspected. 

" I hope you will like my sister — " says 
Dick, somewhat doubtfully, I fancy. 

"I hope she will like me," I answer in 
the smallest of voices ; " that will be more 
to the purpose." 
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" As if any one could — ," says my darling 
hotly, smothering the rest of his sentence 
by pressing his moustache long and closely 
on my hand. 

"That is nonsense," I say, adding im- 
patience to cowardice; "anybody may not 
like anybody." 

"Yes — oh! yes — of course," says Dick 
hastily, looking out of the window as if he 
saw something interesting among the tall, 
ghostly fir-trees that border the avenue like 
a line of sentries on guard about the home 
of the Colquhouns. 

Then he turns to me again. 

" Harriet is much older than I am, 
and was a sort of young mother to 
me in days gone by. You know I 
told you, Lottie, that my mother died 
when I was quite a little fellow. I 
can only remember her in a dim and 
misty way. Harriet has always taken 
her place." 
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" Yes ; I remember ; you told me about 
it one day in the schoolroom." 

" Yes. Well, the great thing will be for 
you to adapt yourself to Harriet She likes 
people to adapt themselves to her — to feel 
the weight of her influence/' 

My heart in my bosom is like lead. I 
turn the signet ring on Dick's little finger 
round and round. I say "Yes," faintly, 
falteringly; thinking all the while that 
mother would hardly recognise her frank, 
outspoken Lottie in this trembling woman 
by Dick's side. 

" She is a person of strong common-sense ; 
of many sterling qualities. If her manner 
is a little cold, just at first, you know, you 
mustn't mind. It's Harriet's way to be 
rather reserved, and all that sort of thing — 
at first." 

I still go on twirling Dick's ring gently 
round and round. I am wondering if I 
have ever come across a person of "many 
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sterling qualities ;" if so — what they were 
like? 

But there is no time to wonder any more 
about anything. We are at Morncliffe Hall, 
and no mistake about it. Wide doors are 
open, to which a flight of stone steps 
lead up. 

Dick is handing me from the carriage, 
and there at the top of the steps stands a 
tall, stately woman, crowned with a coronal 
of blue-black hair ; a woman of magnificent 
form and queenly bearing. 

Peeping over this stately lady's shoulder 
is a little, sandy-haired man, a head shorter 
than herself. And so I meet, for the first 
time, Lady Colquhoun — and her husband. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Do I like a person who possesses * many 
sterling qualities ' ? " 

This is the question I constantly ask my- 
self during the first ten days of my stay at 
Morncliffe. On the eleventh I reply to it, 
emphatically, in the negative. I have fully 
come to the conclusion that the feeblest- 
minded, the most entirely backboneless 
specimen of the human race would be 
preferable (to live in the same house with) 
to a person of sterling qualities who likes 
other people to adapt themselves to her. 

In other words, I don't like Dick's sister. 
Worse still, Dick's sister does not like 
me. 
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There seems a sort of disloyalty in ad- 
mitting, even to myself, that I don't like 
any one belonging to Dick. And then it is 
so hard to analyse what I mean about Lady 
Colquhoun. When a person is simply 
perfect as to appearance, manners, and 
dress, faultlessly fastidious in the discharge 
of her duties as a hostess, and evidently 
looked upon with admiring eyes by the 
coterie of which she is the centre and orna- 
ment — if all these things are so, and yet 
you feel miserable in her presence, to say 
nothing of catching yourself wishing that 
you had never seen her and that she had 
never seen you, the fault must be some- 
where. — 

The great thing is — where ? 

Perhaps I fail in adaptability, perhaps 
I do not sufficiently bow to Lady 
Colquhoun's influence. She is a person 
who has strong opinions upon little 
things. She speaks autocratically upon 
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wool-work and patronises the colouring 
of nature. 

"Those trees," she says, pointing to a 
group of beeches in their fair autumn 
liveries of golden-brown and ruddy-tinted 
leaves, "are really admirable. There is 
nothing that jars upon one's sense of 
harmony in their shading; they are abso- 
lutely harmonious." 

She is an admirable artist, and transfers 
this shading to paper deftly, while I admire 
the result of her labour; always with an 
idea that the trees ought to consider them- 
selves highly honoured — as let us hope 
they do. 

There being no young Colquhouns in the 
parent nest, her ladyship is fond of dogs. 
Of these she possesses three, detestable and 
pampered animals whom I am convinced 
that in his secret soul Sir Hubert hates as 
cordially as I do. Indeed, I have seen him 
cast a glance at the long-eared King Charles 
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little short of murderous, and aim a feeble 
but vicious kick at Castor and Pollux — two 
obese pugs who go through life wheezing 
and panting like barrel-organs out of order 
— when he thought himself unobserved. 

" Do you like dogs ? " says Lady Colqu- 
houn to me, one morning, looking up from 
her easel, and gravely regarding me ; " Have 
you any dogs at Oak Hill ? " 

" Only one/' I say readily, thinking this a 
rare opportunity of showing Dick (who is 
lounging in the wide window making be- 
lieve to read) how admirably I can adapt 
myself to his imperious sister. " We are 
very fond of him. He is just like one of 
the family. His name is Kaspar. He is a 
Dachshund." 

" I never like dogs of that breed," puts in 
my lady, returning to the shading of an 
exquisitely-tinted branch, and looking at it 
critically, with her head on one side. 
"They are disproportioned, ill- balanced 
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creatures. To appeal to me a thing must 
be well-regulated, exact, harmonious." 

" Well, perhaps he is rather long/' I say, 
faltering over my disloyalty to dear old 
Kaspar, but still wishing to display my 
powers of adaptability to advantage. 

" Quite so ; that is precisely what I 
mean," says Lady Colquhoun. 

I fancy I feel the brown paws upon my 
knee. I fancy I see two golden-brown eyes 
full of sympathy and wistful love lifted to 
mine . . . 

Am I going to get home-sick here, on this 
lovely coast — here — with Dick ? 

Dick must divine the turn my thoughts 
have taken, for he says, mutinously, and 
with a gleam of fun in the blue eyes that 
look at me over the edge of his book — 

"Anyway, Lottie, Kaspar's the jolliest 
dog I know." 

I want to put my work down and cross 
over to the window. I want to sit down 
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upon the soft velvet carpet by Dick's knee, 
and have a chat — a long, sweet causerie 
about them all at home. 

But what of the artist and her easel — 
those intervening shadows that condemn me 
to a lonely Pisgah, from which I can only 
see, not reach, the Promised Land ? 

The autumn is coming upon us gently, 
like the slow and painless decay of a life 
past its prime. No harsh, cold gusts have 
shaken the leaves rudely from the parent 
branches, only here and there have a few 
fallen, drifted into little golden heaps into 
corners and on ridges, and so added to the 
beauty of the landscape that is seen from 
the long terrace running the whole length 
of the house at Morncliffe. 

Now the sky overhead is all blue, un- 
flecked by any cloud. The sea below is blue 
— deep amethyst blue — and covered with a 
thousand tiny ripples that shimmer and 
dance in the golden haze of the sunshine. 
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I saunter to the window. 

" How lovely everything looks to-day ! " 
I say, with a pleading glance at Dick, which 
I hope Lady Colquhoun does not see. 

That glance means — 

"Take me out for a ramble along the 
rocks where there is no one else save our 
two selves — you and I." 

" Come out, Lottie," says Dick, interpret- 
ing my telegraphy aright. "Never mind 
doing any more of that stitching to-day, 
dear." 

"Yes," says my lady, rising gracefully, 
and beginning to put by her sketching 
paraphernalia ; " there will be charming 
effects of light and shade such a day a* 
this, and the dogs really must have some 



exercise." 



If it was anybody but Dick's sister 
thus foisting herself upon us two — a most 
unwelcome third — I should make a face 
expressive of deep disgust, and expect 
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my lover to look approvingly upon the 
action. 

Before long three figures are wandering 
by the margin of that vast expanse of 
silver ripples upon which the sun shines in 
royal splendour. 

But there is no sunshine in my heart, 
where beats the hot sense of being an 
injured person — of having all the world 
against me. 

" All the world " stands for Lady Colqu- 
houn, sauntering majestically along beneath 
an enormous sunshade of delicate grey, 
followed by the three panting, puffing, 
over-fed wretches — Charley, and the twin 
signs of the zodiac. 

"Talk about being ill-balanced and dis- 
proportioned ! " I think, indignantly, to 
myself. " Being drawn out a little too 
long is nothing to being so fat you couldn't 
give honest chase to a seagull to save your 
life, but must wriggle yourself all sideways 
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as you give a hoarse bark at the wafting 

of his lovely wings." 

/• 

It seems some relief to my generally 
volcanic state of mind to think these things ; 
also to spend myself in surmises as to how 
her ladyship would look at the sight of the 
rhubarb -coloured darn in the schoolroom 
carpet, and if her usual perfect grace of 
attitude would be retained were she reclining 
in the horse-hair chair that tickles the back 
of your neck with its frayed edges and 
obtrusive stuffing. Glancing at Dick's face, 
I note that he is by no means in a state of 
radiant content. Still, how can he suggest 
to our mutual hostess that her room would 
be infinitely preferable to her company? 
Feeling, I conclude, the hopelessness of the 
situation, he at length leaves us, saying he 
has "a fellow to see about a horse," and 
betakes himself and his cigar up shore with 
much promptitude. 

Some " effect " of nature that is " really 
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admirable," and "does not jar upon one, 
you know," absorbs Lady Colquhoun for the 
moment. So I stand still, turn round, and 
waft a kiss from my finger-tips — a kiss with 
all my longing heart wrapped up in it — 
after my departing lover. 

Dick, too, has stopped. He doffs his hat, 
(how bonnie he looks with the sun glinting 
on fair locks and grey -blue eyes !) and sends 
me back a kiss in exchange for mine. 

At that moment his sister bethinks her 
of her guest, turns, and catches us at our 
pantomimic display. 

She makes no remark. She is too much 
of a gentlewoman for that. . But the 
expression of her countenance is ineffable ; 
and I look as guilty as if I had been 
wafting a fond adieu to somebody else's 
lover instead of my own. Of one thing I 
am morally certain — never in her life did 
she waft a kiss to that subdued little per- 
sonage, Sir Hubert Vane Colquhoun — never ! 
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Before coming to Morncliffe, busy over 
my sewing, or wandering with Baby Maud 
in that wilderness the Oak Hill garden, I 
have pictured to myself long " chats " that I 
and my darling's sister should have together, 
duets with one changeless refrain — Dick, 
and all about him. 

Doubtless (so I used to reason to myself) 
that feeling of fear that oppressed me in an- 
ticipating the delights of Lady Colquhoun's 
society would pass off; it must do when I 
should find myself face to face with her, 
and maybe trace some subtle likeness in 
voice or manner, if not in look, to the man 
who had chased the shadows from my life, 
and taught me how fair and sweet a thing 
the world may seem. 

Did not I love him dearly — did not she 
love him too? Surely she would have a 
thousand tales to tell me of his boyish days 
— of all the long years that he had lived 
through before I knew him and he knew 
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me ? Cold she might be, proud, reserved ; 
but still, Dick was her only brother, and I 
—his promised wife. 

Thus I reasoned— arguing with myself, 
and always coming to the most pleasant 
conclusions as to how things would be in 
the end. 

It now seems doubtful how they will 
be " in the end ; " in the beginning they are 
assuredly miserably uncomfortable. 

Every hour since I came to Morncliffe — 
every day that Dick and I have passed 
together in the society of his sister Harriet 
— I have felt as if an awful, intangible, 
irresistible something were drifting my lover 
from me; as if I, a poor, helpless child, 
weary and frightened, were standing on the 
bank of some deep river, whose current bore 
away, away, a fair, sweet blossom that some 
cruel hand had torn from my breast. 

Nothing can be kinder or more courteous 
than my hostess, and yet, I am growing 

T 2 
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piteously timid — almost afraid of the sound 
of my own voice. When I meet the cold, 
calm, passionless eyes of my lover's sister 
I feel as if my love for him, and his for 
me, might be considered a sort of con- 
traband possession — something to be 
hidden away deep down in my troubled 
heart. 

I have a suspicion, too, that Dick feels 
the same strange influence of the atmos- 
phere in which we are both living and 
breathing and having our being, and 
struggles against it ; but that his loyalty to 
" Harriet " — which is a flawless thing, and 
worthy a knight of old in the days when 
chivalry was a power in the land — prevents 
him from saying so, even to me. 

Once home from that dreary morning's 
wandering by the sea, I escape to the shelter 
of my own room; a room replete with 
every luxury the heart of woman can desire, 
and from whose window the eye may feast 
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upon a beauteous prospect of mingled land 
and sea. 

Morncliffe lies at the head of a bay, 
formed by a deep and narrow chasm in the 
rugged Cornish coast. At the entrance to 
this bay, on either hand, stands a dark rock, 
sentinel-wise, and between and beyond these 

« 

lies a broad surface of scintillating sea — 
purple, where the clouds cast changeful 
shadows on its breast ; blue, where the sky 
is clear above ; gemmed with reflected stars 
when the night is clear and still. I am 
never tired of watching the white- winged 
gulls swooping to touch the shimmering 
water and then taking graceful flight to 
some distant point of rock, there to alight 
pure and white as snowflakes straight from 
heaven. And yet I wish I hadn't so often 
to watch these lovely things— alone. 

I am doing so now, with my elbows on 
my window-sill, and my hair pushed back 
from my forehead, while my hat — the new 
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hat of which Janet was so proud — lies on 
the floor. My thoughts still run on Lady 
Colquhoun. 

She seems at once to fascinate and repel 
me. I come to the conclusion that she 
must have been always the same. In child- 
hood I am convinced she kept her toys 
painfully neat, and harried her doU if an 
end of ribbon was awry, or a lock of its wig 
out of place. 

Of course she never loved Sir Hubert 
Vane Colquhoun. I used to like that long 
mouthful of a name ; but now it only strikes 
me as being so much too big for its owner. 
It seems to smother him, like a garment 
that is large out of all proportion. He is 
a man who blinks through life ; who never 
sits quite still; who never gets through a 
sentence without repeating several bits of 
it over several times ; who always looks 
frightened of doing or saying something he 
shouldn't do or say. 
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Of course no one could really love and 
look up to a man owning such character- 
istics as these ; but then I don't think Lady 
Colquhoun has it in her to love anybody. 
It is hard to me to fancy she even loves 
Dick. If she had a baby she would never 
make little kissing noises to it, or croon 
over it, as I have seen other women do. 
She would never try to comfort it when it 
cried, or cuddle it up and sing to it, like I 
do to Maudie. She is supposed to be very 
fond of her three dogs, but I have never 
seen her yet pat one of them. 

No ; she has no tenderness in her nature ; 
she is excellent, clever, correct to a nicety, 
full of " sterling qualities " ; but, oh I how I 
should like a long ramble with Dick in the 
old garden at home ! How I should like us 
to be sitting in the schoolroom window — he 
on the low cane chair that wobbles so when 
you first sit down in it ; and I, a crumpled- 
up heap of happiness, on the floor beside his 
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knee, with my hand clasped close in his, 
and my cheek nestled against his shoulder I 

We have sat so many and many a time, 
with the big night moths buzzing in and 
out from the dusk outside, and the children's 
merry voices . . . 

But at the remembrance of those dear, 
tiresome, faulty things — my brood of 
chickens at home — a world of irresistible 
longing floods my soul. 

" What are you all doing now — now, this 
very moment — oh, my pets ? " I say out 
loud, burying my face in my hands, caring 
not for broad expanse of sea, for seagull 
floating "'twixt the earth and sky," for 
craggy rock dappled with golden bracken, 
for the warm, beautiful sheen of the autumn 
sunshine, nor for teees that display such 
wealth of rich, harmonious shading. What 
are Nature's beauties to us, my friends, if 
the heart within us is sore and lone ? 

If we are living in a mental atmosphere 
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that is alien to us, what matter though the 
actual air around is bright with sunshine 
and sweet with the breath of flowers ? Does 
not the matter-of-fact begin to show in 
favourable contrast to the romantic, just 
because it is dear and familiar ? Be this as 
it may — as I sit there with all the loveliness 
of that panorama of land and sea and sky- 
within reach of my weary eyes, the eyes of 
my mind are straining after "commonplace 
scenes " far, far away." I am wondering 
how long it will be before I shall join in 
one of the good old twilight romps in the 
schoolroom, when the gloaming creeps in to 
do battle with the ruddy firelight — a romp 
that is a regular scramble, with Baby Maud 
in the middle, and Cuffy, making believe to 
be the fiercest of wolves whose den is in the 
recess behind the big bookcase, consumed 
by a hungry longing to carry off our golden- 
haired lambkin, and straightway devour the 
same ... 
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The fact is, I am becoming hopelessly, 
unspeakably home-sick. 

It seems almost a wicked thing to want 
to be anywhere else when Dick is so near ; 
and yet isn't there such a thing as being 
" so near, and yet so far," and isn't it ever 
so much worse than being at a vast, 
immeasurable distance? 

I think so in very truth. Tantalus always 
has appealed intensely to my sympathies, 
and now I pity him from the very bottom 
of my full heart. 

Only once during the eleven days of my 
stay at MornclifFe have I got Dick all to 
myself, and this happy state of affairs came 
about thus. We were out in the fir woods, 
and it was late in the evening. The day 
had been so soft and warm that one felt 
summer must have dropped it from her 
wealth of golden days, and autumn, passing 
by, smilingly appropriated it. 

Spicy scents filled the air, for a million 
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fir spears had fallen in the short fine grass, 
and as we trod we pressed their perfume 
from them. Below the higher ground a 
faint white mist crept slowly along shore 
and sea, its filmy surface rayed and broken 
by the silver shafts of the new-risen moon. 
Above our heads the dark firs towered, still 
and moveless, save when some squirrel 
rustled in his perch aloft, or a sleeping bird 
twittered a note or two in its dreams. 

How fair the night in which we wandered 
— how sweet the lullaby sung by the sea as 
it kissed the shore ! 

But, alas ! there is a flaw in most things 
in this lower world. " We " stood for Dick 
and I, Lady Colquhoun and her husband. 

So fair a night — surely a duet would 
have better suited than a quartette ? 

The " order of our going/' too, was a sort 
of thing that seemed to add insult to injury. 

Imprimis — myself and that diminutive 
personage, Sir Hubert Vane Colquhoun; 
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Dick and his sister Harriet (she, regal in 
an Indian shawl of which one gorgeously* 
embroidered corner covered her black locks) 
to follow. 

Scarcely, however, had this (to me) most 
triste procession passed through the low iron 
gateway that led from my lady's flower- 
garden into the wide-spreading grounds 
that lay beyond, when some one (upon 
whose path in life may all good things 
descend !) sent to request an interview with 
the lady of the manor. 

With an unwillingness that all her tact 
could not conceal, and a furtive glance of 
much misgiving at her better half, the 
meaning of which for the moment I failed 
to comprehend, she left us. 

Hardly had the stately figure of his wife 
disappeared from our sight, when Sir 
Hubert, standing stock-still, turned his 
little green eyes on me with a meaning 
and sympathetic expression of which I 
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should hardly have imagined them capable. 
Then he raised himself upon the tips of his 
toes, distinctly and unblushingly winked at 
Dick and myself, laid his finger on his lips, 
and— vanished ! 

Time had very considerably thinned Sir 
Hubert's hair. That table-land, his head, 
shone forth with a bare refulgence all its 
own ; while around its barren expanse a 
fringe of highly impertinent reddish-brown 
locks stood up and boldly defied the world. 
His eyes, as I have already said, were for 
ever blinking. His mouth always looked 
as if he was just getting ready to whistle. 

Take him altogether he was by no means 
a personable or attractive man ; and yet, as 
he went further and further away from the 
spot where Dick and I stood, no angel from 
heaven could have seemed fairer in my eyes. 

ImpeUed by that spirit of mischief that 
ever lurks in my nature ready to come 
forth, I watched him out of sight, wafting 
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a kiss into space after his retreating 
figure. 

Then I turned to Dick, caught fast hold 
of his arm with both hands, and tried to 
put into words the joy that ran riot in my 
heart. 

" Oh, Dick— Dick— I am so glad ! " 

Not a very eloquent or even a very 
romantic ejaculation you will say, but 
apparently to the purpose. 

For Dick gave a comprehensive glance 
round, and, seeing no indication of our 
solitude not being complete, drew me to his 
side, while I stood on tiptoe to meet the 
kiss that dropped upon my happy lips. 

I dare say it was undignified to show my 
love in such frank, open fashion, but it 
seemed as natural to me to let Dick read 
my heart as if it were an open book, as it is 
to the buds to unfold beneath the warm 
touch of the sun. 

After that one glad cry came welling 
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up straight from my heart, my eloquence 

seemed to fail. All through those long 

days of restraint I had been garnering up 

things to say to Dick when I should get the 
chance. 

Now that the chance had come, behold 
me — dumb ! You see the greater number 
of the things garnered up had reference to 
Dick's sister, and something now warned 
me that I had best not utter them — warned 
me that they would sound unwelcomely in 
my lover's ears. 

I had gradually come to recognise the 
fact that Lady Colquhoun had some subtle 
strength of character and will that made 
itself felt by those who came in close contact 
with her as surely as the steady blowing of 
the wind from the sea made the trees that 
crowned the heights near MornclifFe grow 
aslant. 

I saw that this strength of character and 
will had been a life-long influence over her 
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brother Dick — something that at times he 
winced under, yet had neither the power 
nor yet the wish to shake off. 

So I kept silence. 

I was happy, too, with the moonlight 

shimmering down upon us, and here and 
there a glimpse of the curling sea making 

itself visible through the rent veil of the 

faint white mist below. 

The breeze whispered softly in the 
branches above our heads — the fragrant 
pine-spears lay thick beneath our feet. 

I was quite, quite happy. 

Think as I may, out of all the many long 
days of my stay at Morncliffe this one half- 
hour is the only one that I can find to 
garner up in the casket of my memory — a 
jewel worth the keeping. 
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